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If you have ever subscribed 
to a magazine 

the police could get yourJpiamel 
And use it. 


r% 


They have the names of 
all the subscribers to The 
Body Politic . 

They have the names of people 
who used to be subscribers — 
but let their subscription lapse. 
They have copies of manu¬ 
scripts for future publication. 
They have letters to the editor. 
They have two office rubber 
stamps. They have the mail 
that was in the out-tray on 
December 30, 1977 — the day 
five officers of the Toronto 
Police and the Ontario Pro¬ 
vincial Police raided the office 
of The Body Politic and left 
with 12 shipping crates of 
material. 

Why? 

They have said that the 
material will be used as 
evidence to support two 
charges which have been laid 
against the paper. Both 
charges relate to allegations 
concerning the distribution of 
“obscene” material. 

Rubber stamps. 

Letters to the editor. 

The names and addresses of 
anyone who subscribed to The 
Body Politic over the last few 
years. 

Worried? 

So are we. 

So are a lot of other people. 

“What the police did at The 
Body Politic last December 
would cause a national scandal 
if it occurred at a ‘recognized’ 
publication.” — The Edmon¬ 
ton Journal , lead editorial, 
February 27,1978. 


“A blatant attempt at old- 
fashioned state censorship has 
been depressing us lately. ... 
We agree with TBP lawyer 
Clayton Ruby that the raid 
was illegal in its scope and a 
deliberate attempt to shut 
down a Canadian news¬ 
paper.” — Books in Canada , 
“Notes and Comments,” Feb¬ 
ruary, 1978. 

“This looks like an attempt 
to cripple or close down the 
paper before it has been con¬ 
victed of anything... It’s a pre¬ 
cedent that threatens freedom 
of the press...” — Robert 
Nielsen, The Toronto Star, 
March 29, 1978. 

“The Canadian Civil Liber¬ 
ties Association is very con¬ 
cerned about the rather sub¬ 
stantial search and seizure ... 
at the offices of The Body 
Politic ...” — Alan Boravoy, 
in a letter to the Commissioner 
of the Ontario Provincial 
Police, January 5, 1978. 

The Body Politic is 
Canada’s national gay 
newsmagazine. It has been 
publishing regularly for more 
than six years. The raid 
prompted protest demonstra¬ 
tions in Toronto, Vancouver, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
New York, Melbourne, Lon¬ 
don and Copenhagen. It drew 
letters of condemnation from 
gay people the world over, and 
from individuals in publishing, 
broadcasting and politics. 

And it concerns you. The 
‘climate’ in Canada is 
changing. Or being made to 



change. And what the 
authorities describe as efforts 
to protect the citizenry begin 
to resemble infringements on 
some pretty basic civil 
liberties. It started with The 
Body Politic. It’s moved on to 
Pretty Baby — the award¬ 
winning movie that can’t be 
shown in Ontario because the 
Board of Censors has banned 
it. And it continues through 
the almost daily revelations of 
police crimes — crimes, 
according m to sociologist 
Richard Henshel, “for which 
ordinary citizens go to 
prison.” 

Names on a subscription list 
have nothing to do with 
obscenity charges — whatever 
their merits. It is a clear 
attempt to intimidate 
subscribers to a magazine 
whose politics don’t quite 
meet the tastes of the present 
provincial government. 

It began with The Body 
Politic. There’s no reason why 
it couldn’t happen to the 
magazine you’re reading now. 

Your help is needed. The 
publishers of TBP are bidding 
to test the legality of the search 
warrant in the Supreme Court 
of Canada. That’s an expen¬ 
sive battle ground. The trial on 
the actual obscenity charges is 
also expected to be long and 
costly. 


The Body Politic Free the 
Press Fund has been set up to 
bring the issue before the 
public, and to raise the money 
that will be needed. Lawyer 
Lynn King has agreed to 
administer the fund in trust. 
All donations can be used only 
for the legal defence — none 
can go to cover operating 
expenses of The Body Politic. 

Your donation would be 
greatly appreciated. By us, by 
the people at The Body 
Politic , and by all people who 
still believe in the freedom to 
think for themselves. 


Make cheques payable to: 

Lynn King in trust for The 
Body Politic. Mail to: Cornish, 

King, Sachs and Waldman, 

111 Richmond St. W„ Suite 
320, Toronto, ON, M5H 3N6. 

THE 

BODY POLITIC 
FREE THE PRESS 


FUND 


For further information, write to Tim McCaskell, Secretary, 
c/o Be* 7289, Stn A, Toronto, ON, M5W 1X9. 
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UPFRONT 

NEWS 


SHORTS 



Principal photography should 
now be complete on DINO DE 
LAURENTIIS’s King of the 
Gypsies. . JOHN AVILDSEN 
is to produce and direct Robin 
Hood for Universal. . .DAVID 
BOWIE and MARLENE DIET- 
RICH are said to be co-starring 
in DAVID HEMMINGS’ Just a 
Gigolo (Hemmings acts as well 
as directing). It’s Dietrich's first 
film since 1961, and also 
represents something of a come¬ 
back for KIM NOVAK, who also 
plays in the picture. No con¬ 
nection with American Gigolo , 
which PAUL SCHRADER is to 
direct for Paramount (from his 
own screenplay) this fall. JOHN 
TRAVOLTA stars in that one. . . 
Comic DAVID STEINBERG has 
plans to produce, direct, write 
and star in his own feature film: 
Sex in America. Presumably, he 
has already started researching... 
ROBERT ALTMAN was so im¬ 
pressed with the acting job that 
CAROL BURNETT did for him 
in A Wedding that he has asked 
her to star in his forthcoming 
satirical look at the health-food 
industry, tentatively titled 
Health. . .Star Wars II goes into 
production this summer* under 
the direction of IRVIN ( The 
Luck of Ginger Coffey, Eyes ) 
KERSCHNER and based on a 
script by LEIGH ( The Big Sleep, 
Rio Bravo) BRACKETT. Bud¬ 
geted at $ 10-million, the film is 
to be released (probably for 
Christmas next year) by 20th 
Century-Fox, but entirely fin¬ 
anced by GEORGE LUCAS's 
own company. . .BERTRAND 
TAVERNIER is working with 
DAVID RAFIEL (who wrote 
Three Days of the Condor) on 
the script for a science-fiction 
film. . .Producer MICHAEL 
PHILLIPS has hired DAVID 


WARD to prepare a screenplay 
that would make a single film 
out of John Steinbeck’s two 
classics: Cannery Row and Sweet 
Thursday. . .BOB FOSSE is all 
set to start shooting, and 
RICHARD DREYFUSS all set to 
start acting in, All That Jazz , 
which is said to be based on 
Fosse’s life story. . .Independ¬ 
ent producer STEVE KRANTZ 
has a joint venture with FRANK 
YABLANS to coproduce a film 
version of Last Exit to Brooklyn 
(UA was to have filmed the 
working-class gay novel in 1975, 
starring ROBERT BLAKE, but 
dropped the project after the 
brou-ha-ha over their Last Tan¬ 
go in Paris started). . .The end 
of April saw the start of shooting 
on Rose , starring BETTE MID¬ 
LER and ALAN BATES. . . 
We’re less than a year away, 
now, from the projected release 
date of Star Trek—The Motion 
Picture. Those 371 Star Trek fan 
clubs (reading 50 Star Trek 
books, and 431 Star Trek publi¬ 
cations, and attending as many 
as 30 Star Trek conventions a 
year) obviously had some effect 
in Paramount’s decision not to 
revive the TV series but to go for 
a $ 15-million feature film in¬ 
stead. Each important actor in 
the series will, of course, repeat 
his or her role in the film: 
WILLIAM SHATNER, LEO¬ 
NARD NIMOY, DE FORREST 
KELLEY, JAMES DO OH AN, 
GEORGE TAKEI, NICHELLE 
NICHOLS, WALTER KOE¬ 
NIG, etc. ROBERT WISE is dir¬ 
ecting. . .JEANNE MOREAU is 
spending this summer directing 
her second film, and will follow 
that with a murder story on 
which she will be working with 
novelist PATRICIA HIGH- 
SMITH. . .Also this summer, 
and also in France, FRANCOIS 
TRUFFAUT is starting L ’Amour 
en fuite (Love on the Run, or 
Love Escapes), the last of the 
director’s “personal” films, 
starring JEAN-PIERRE LEAUD 
(along with CLAUDE JADE and 
MARIE-FRANCE PISIER). . . 
Pisier is also scheduled to play 
one of The Bronte Sisters in the 
ANDRE TECHINE film of the 
same name (ISABELLE ADJANI 
and ISABELLE HUPPERT share 
the title roles). . .The next 
MONTY PYTHON film: Brian 
of Nazareth. 


FRANKLY, WE 
COULDN'T GIVE 
A DAM 



Peter Guber, producer of The 
Deep, takes our award for met- 
aphorician-of-the-month. Ex¬ 
plaining to an audience at 
LA’s Filmex how it is that his 
film has yet to show any profits, 
despite having grossed more 
than $100 million at the box 
office, Guber likened the film¬ 
maker-studio relationship to 
that of a reservoir feeding a 
stream—the closer the inde¬ 
pendent (be he producer, dir¬ 
ector or actor) is to the source, 
the greater his chances of 
obtaining a share of the profits. 
The object behind negotiations 
is to be positioned as far 
upstream as possible. Guber 
hasn’t gotten wet from The 
Deep yet, he explained, because 
he’s out in*the desert and it 
takes clout to swim. 

HEALTH HINTS 
FROM THE STARS 
( 1 ) 

Bruce Dern to The Runner: 
I was racing a 60-miler on a hot, 
sunny day. I had passed through 
evei;y conceivable wall and was 
into that part where the body is 
gone and only your mind 
remains. I felt bad but calm. I 
was aware of being vertical and 
on the course, and those were 
my main considerations. But 
then Andrea pulled up next to 
me and said, “It’s time to 
stop.’’ I said, “No, I’m all 
right.’’ She said, “Bruce, get into 
the car. It’s over.’’ I said, “I 
know I’m not moving very fast, 
but I’m making progress. I’m 
getting there.’’ And she said, 
“You’re not moving.’’ So I 
looked down and saw I was 
running in place. Then she said, 


“Wipe your forehead.’’ I did 
and my hand was covered with 
blood. I had been standing still, 
sweating blood, and didn’t even 
know it. 


HEALTH HINTS 
FROM THE STARS 
( 2 ) 



Tony Curtis to The Hollywood 
Reporter : 

What keeps me fit is an active 
sex life. I’m horny. I have no 
hang-ups about it. Also, art 
comes out of sexuality (doesn’t 
everything?), it’s another form 
of ejaculation, peak, renewal. 
Nothing can beat rubbing a- 
gainst someone’s leg, and boom 
. . .a thousand colors flash! 

DAISY, DAISY, 
GIVE ME YOUR 

ANSWER DO 

• - * „ 



Not too many faded film stars 
find their way into the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, but a lead 
performer in When Worlds 
Collide and Earth vs. The Plying 
Saucers has done just that. 

The performer in question is 
the 12-ton, 32-foot by 9-foot 
mechanical analog computer 
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UPFRONT 


that was installed at UCLA’s 
College of Engineering in 1947- 
The venerable “differential 
analyzer” introduced much of 
southern California to automatic 
computing, and, it wasn’t long 


before it was discovered by Holly¬ 
wood as a convenient source for 
space-age gadgetry to lend cred¬ 
ibility to sci-fi epics. 

But with the development of 
more sophisticated computers, 


the machine fell into disuse 
until, finally, the engineers 
decided they needed the space 
for other things. A Los Angeles 
junk dealer offered $100 for the 
old veteran (original cost: 


$125,000), but Daniel McCrack¬ 
en offered $318, then turned 
the machine over to the Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, who will be 
adding it to their collection of 
pioneer computers. 


LETTERS 


Greenfield writes back 

I’m not too sure how to react 
to Robert MacLeod’s letter 
about my John Ford article; 
chacun a son gout , I suppose, 
but it seems to me a calculated 
dislike on MacLeod’s part. 
Attacking Ford for what just 
happens to be the most famous 
part of his output, the westerns, 
is a shade cute; I was surprised 
that, in his put-down of Hitch¬ 
cock in the same letter, MacLeod 
didn’t mention that although 
the thrillers are lousy, Waltzes 
from Vienna and Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith aren’t too bad. 

But I’m not in the least 
confused as to how to react to 
the other letter in the March 
issue. The vulgar abuse of 
Terrance Fowler was cretinous. 
First of all, my article wasn’t a 
diatribe; I think my strong 
admiration of Ford is clever, 
even if I also object to the 
idolatry that was. for a very long 
time, the norm Ford criticism 
in'English. Tnen again, my 
remarks on Cheyenne Autumn 
were brief and not an aesthetic 
justification of the entire film. I 
didn’t bring up Sergeant Rut¬ 
ledge because I’ve never seen it. 

It’s Fowler’s central section 
that leaves my jaw agape. 
“Objections to a film because of 
inauthenticity {Clementine }, 
nationality ( Valley ) and implicit 
philosophy are ludicrous,” says 
Fowler. Oh, yeah? To begin 
with, I didn’t object to the fact 
that My Darling Clementine is 
almost wholly fictitious; I spec¬ 
ifically said I didn’t, as Fowler 
ought to know if he’s actually 
read the piece. I objected only to 
Ford’s claims of accuracy; I 
enjoyed the film per se. Similar¬ 
ly, I didn’t dislike How Green 
Was My Valley simply because it 
was an American film. I disliked it 
because it was boring, sentiment¬ 
al and phoney, in that 
order. It might have been 
possible to make a convincing 
portrait of Welsh life in a 
Hollywood studio in 1941, or, if 
not convincing, then entertain¬ 
ing enough for inaccuracy not to 
matter much. Ford didn’t do 
this, in my opinion. 


“Implicit philosophy’’ is 
something else again. There’s 
no easy answer to this; I don’t 
see why I should have to believe 
propaganda for causes that I 
don’t believe in just because 
John Ford or anyone else tells 
me to. On the other hand, the 
power of art often involves the 
suspension of disbelief, and I 
find that my normal intense 
dislike of things militaristic 
doesn’t impede in the slightest 
my enjoyment of an ode to the 
Cavalry such as The Horse 
Soldiers. Would Terrance Fowl¬ 
er fail to be repelled by a 
propaganda film put out by the 
Nazis? 

“Is Mr. Greenfield saying 
that film should be totally 
nationalistic,”—no, I’m not; in 
fact, I’m not even sure what that 
means—“imbued with forward- 
reaching goals and lofty ideals,” 
—allowing for the schoolboy 
sarcasm and loaded language, I 
don’t think forward-looking 
goals and lofty ideals are at all 
bad every now and then; they 
would make a nice change, these 
days—“and with actors who are 
cast according to nationality?” 
It all depends, Fowler; I 
wouldn’t regard, say, John 
Wayne as ideal casting for the 
lead in a film about Mao Tse- 
Tung, and, on the whole, I 
think a Chinese actor might fit 
the bill better. In other words, 
stop making untrue generaliza¬ 
tions about what I’ve written, 
cut the cheap cracks and try 
improving your English. Then I 
might be inclined to listen to 
your criticisms with a bit of 
respect. Maybe. 

Pierre Greenfield 

A fair shake 

It was a refreshing change to 
see a non-major film like The 
Werewolf of Washington re¬ 
viewed in your November 1977 
issue. I happened to see the film 
on Home Box Office (a cable 
service that shows movies uncut 
and without interruption). In¬ 
dependent films don’t get a fair 
shake and can be more enter¬ 
taining than overpublicized pro¬ 
ductions. (Look at the ill-fated 


Lost Horizon). Possibly, in the 
future, you might consider these 
films which I think (as an 
amateur reviewer) should get 
more exposure. Psychic Killer, 
Black Christmas, Children 
Shouldn't Play with Dead 
Things, Phantasm, The Of¬ 
fence, Negatives , and Closely 
Watched Trains. 

Karl Kaefer 
Bradford, Pa. 

Nobody’s perfect 

I’m disheartened at two 
immediate errdrs in reviews 
contained in your March issue: 

In giving background on Blue 
Collar , James Monaco says that 
“only one of (Paul Schrader’s) 
four previous films has had any 
success at the box office.’’ 
Which would Mr. Monaco have 
us ignore: Taxi Driver or Obses¬ 
sion (foreign title “Deja Vu”), 
both of which, according to 
Columbia Pictures, have amas¬ 
sed enormous profits? 

Further, someone ought to 
tell Jack Noble that Harold 
Prince made his screen director¬ 
ial debut not with A Little Night 
Music but with the quirky 
Something For Everyone. 

Nat Segaloff 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

Vomit or tears 

For what little it is worth, 
George Morris can be credited 
for perceiving John Waters’ 
actual mentor figure as Russ 
Meyer rather than Andy War¬ 
hol. (Personally, I have always 
suspected Waters of being het¬ 
erosexual.) Waters shares with 
Meyer a relative formal and 
technical finesse and the pigsty 
vulgarity of a twelve-year-old. 
Like Supervixens, Desperate Liv¬ 
ing possesses a relish for disgust 
and physical torture. If degen¬ 
eracy exists then it is to be 
located in a sensibility that can 
take pleasure in the sight of a 
gouged eyeball being stamped 
under foot. This is quite distinct 
from Warhol’s original gambit: 
if I stare at these grotesques long 
enough then I will see some¬ 
thing beautiful. Even now, 
Desperate Living lacks the com¬ 


pensating verbal wit and linger¬ 
ing sense of horror of Andy 
Warhol's Bad , a similar, even 
derivative Factory film. 

In Kenneth Anger’s Holly - 
wood Babylon there is a photo¬ 
graph of the dead Marie Prevost, 
her corpse having been gnawed 
on by her starving pet dach¬ 
shund. An arrow points to her 
blood-spattered legs and a cap¬ 
tion reads, “Doggie’s dinner.” 
That is what John Waters re¬ 
duces human beings to, dog¬ 
gie’s dinner. The only adequate 
response to such an outlook is 
physiological. We can answer 
with vomit, or tears. If George 
Morris finds this filth “moral,” 
well, he is free to relish it. 

JohnAzzopardi 
New York City 

Vox populi 

I know I am not the only one 
who is sickened by the influence 
and importance of the Academy 
Awards, but when I look at the 
peoples’ acceptance of their 
absurd results, I realize I am one 
among few. 

Kevin Ghaffari 
White Plains, New York 

Once a smartass*... 

Bruce Kawin’s review of The 
Fury (May) is one of the most 
hilariously inept reviews of any 
film I’ve ever read. I couldn’t 
stop laughing! His comparisons 
truly boggle the mind (that 
DePalma’s awful film falls 
“somewhere between the phys¬ 
ical luminosity of Barry Lyndon 
and the spiritual clarity of 
Vampyr" is only the first of 
many such comparisons to pro¬ 
voke outbursts of guffaws on my 
part, once, that is, I had 
overcome a slight sense of 
outrage), and all this talk about 
DePalma discovering a personal 
style is simply nonsense. De- 
Palma’s “style” can be summed 
up in two words: home movie. 
Big budget home movie, mind, 
with name stars brutally wasted 
(contrary to Mr. Kawin’s asser¬ 
tion, Kirk Douglas has seldom 
been so lamely manipulated, 

continue donpage 5 3 
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FILM REVIEWS 


PRETTY BABY 

Directed by Louis Malle 



Shields and Carradine: Much of the film’s attraction rests with its pre-pubescent heroine. 


A Paramount Pictures release. Produced 
and directed by Louis Malle. Screenplay by 
Polly Platt, from a story by Platt and Malle 
{based on material from Al Rose’s book, 
Storyville, New Orleans). Director of 
Photography: Sven Nykvist. Supervising 
Editor: Suzanne Baron. Film Editor: 
Suzanne Penn. Music Adaptation and 
Supervision: Jerry Wexler. Solo Piano by 
Bob Greene. Cast: Brooke Shields, Keith 
Carradine, Susan Sarandon, Frances Faye, 
Antonio Fargas. 

Ever since I heard that Louis Malle was 
planning to shoot his first American film in 
New Orleans, I longed to inject into it some 
of my own childhood in that city, a child¬ 
hood diametrically removed from that of a 
Storyville house of prostitution, but none¬ 
theless bound to it with the same subcut¬ 
aneous rhythms, the long summer’s sweat 
and torpor, and the distinctive background 
of Mediterranean, African, and Anglo-Saxon 
traditions. Few of my own feelings about 
New Orleans fit in with those Malle has 
created for Pretty Baby. In fact, the film’s 
best moments revolve around its dark, 
luxuriant, limbo-like interiors, which create 
a lost world of their own and have little to 
do with New Orleans per se. 

Based on bits and pieces of real recollec¬ 
tions about life in the famed red-light 
district of New Orleans—and particularly 
about the ways children of brothel women 
earn their keep with their own juvenile 
prostitution—the film does shock, despite 
its distant, passionless approach to profes¬ 
sional sex, and its mere allusions to some of 
the extreme practises. A sort of triple-threat 
voyeurism dominates the scenes of Susan 
Sarandon (as Hattie, a prostitute) posing 
nude from the waist, and 12-year-old 
Brooke Shields (as Violet, Hattie’s daughter) 
stretched out odalisque-fashion entirely 
nude—the voyeurism of Keith Carradine 
(as Bellocq) photographing them with his 
still camera; of Malle, filming the scenes 
with long-lingering stillness; and of 
ourselves, fixated by the compelling flesh. 
In other scenes Malle shocks, or attempts to 
shock, with long tight close-ups of the 
mask-like faces of Frances Faye (as Nell, the 
Madam), Antonio Fargas (as the pianist 
called Professor), and beautiful Brooke 
Shields and expressionless Keith Carradine 
—but after several rounds, tedium takes 
over. 

Malle surrounds these stillnesses with 
visual detail, with the ennobling assistance 
of Sven Nykvist, camera magician. Deep 
velvet colors counter the expressive whites of 
bodies and bodices. Carefully arranged 
figures and faces pose and posture like 
well-trained models. Stained glass windows 
illumine the near-darkness of steep-staired 


hallways. Paint peels on the kitchen walls. 
Some of the film’s best moments reveal the 
incongruous, off-hours activities that make 
a house something of a home as well: 
deliveries of groceries and meat, women in 
rag curlers, the inscrutable piano tuner at 
work, the white light of morning outside 
where Hattie is being photographed, and 
where the children ride on a pony. 

Sometimes, but not often, visual hyper¬ 
bole outreaches credibility, as in the palm- 
infested garden where Violet poses with her 
baby doll-^-a shot which better suits the 
advertisements than the film. Often sound 
is entirely sacrificed for appearance’s sake. 
Fargas, for example, as the pianist-and- 
philosopher of the establishment, charms in 
many ways except the essential one: he 
cannot play the piano, and thus his music is 
removed from the living presence it should 
have been to ordinary background accom¬ 
paniment. While Bob Greene's offscreen 
piano entertains joyfully enough, I would 
have opted for less correct music actually 
performed before my eyes. 

Only one incidental line of dialogue, to 
my ears, carried the New Orleans voice 
convincingly, and it seemed out of place in 
a confusion of accents ranging from Frances 
Faye’s unacceptable attempts to say the 
word “monsieur” to Susan Sarandon’s 
beguiling imitation of Southern speech. 
Carradine.’s silences were particularly un¬ 
golden, and his enigmatic sentences fre¬ 
quently rang flat. 

Pretty Baby also lacks story-line and 
structure strong enough to bind its assorted 
characters one to another, and to a solid 
sense of time and place. In the first few 
shots, Violet’s look of harrowed fascination 
suggests that she's witnessing a sexual act, 
and the ensuing shots sardonically reveal 
her mother birthing-little Will, a sexual act 
once removed. In the last shot, two-year- 


old Willie in his sailor suit, Hattie’s well- 
draped fur neckpiece, her husband’s 
pointed snapshot camera, and Violet’s 
beribboned hair, present a wealth of visual 
detail and suggestion to slyly mock family 
respectability. The care that went into the 
individual shots, however, is sadly missing 
from the film as a whole. Therefore, one 
watches shots and scenes, not without 
interest; but these somehow fail to collect 
into dramatic tensions, or a sense of passing 
time (or even timelessness), or inner 
development, or change. 

Much of the filin’s attraction rests with its 
prepubescent heroine. What James Agee 
wrote of 12-year-old Elizabeth Taylor when 
she appeared in National Velvet might also 
be said of 12-year-old Brooke Shields: “I 
wouldn’t say she is particularly gifted as an 
actress. . . She seems, rather, to turn things 
off and on, much as she is told. . Agee 
found young Miss Taylor “rapturously 
beautiful,” while Brooke Shields seems 
strangely so, like other models-turned- 
movie-star (Cybill Shepherd, Lauren Bacall) 
whose strongest presence is in stillness, but 
who move awkwardly from one place and 
position to another. 

With all its weaknesses, Pretty Baby 
should be seen, not merely for its own sake 
but also in respect to its director. For when 
so fine an independent filmmaker as Louis 
Malle manages to make a film of his own 
choosing under Hollywood’s terms, he must 
be saluted for somehow surviving the trans¬ 
migration. Pretty Baby has already made it 
at the box-office, and in the movie business 
that counts first. What comes next? 

Cecile Starr 


Cecile Starr refers readers to Agee’s 
reviews of National Velvet and The South¬ 
erner for his thoughts on some of the 
problems that arise in Pretty Baby. 
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STRAIGHT TIME 

Directed by Ulu Grosbard 



A First Artists presentation of a Warner 
Bros, release. Directed by Ulu Grosbard. 
Screenplay by Alvin Sargent, Edward 
Bunker, and Jeffrey Boam, based on Mr. 
Bunker's No Beast So Fierce. Produced by 
Stanley Beck and Tim Zinnemann. Director 
of photography: Owen Roizman. Editor: 
Sam O'Steen and Randy Roberts. Music: 
David Shire. Executive producer: Howard 
B. Pine. Cast: Dustin Hoffman, Theresa 
Russell, Harry Dean Stanton, Gary Busey, 
M. Emmet Walsh, Sandy Baron, Kathy 
Bates, Edward Bunker. 

In certain films, tone and nuance depend 
more exclusively on an actor’s performance 
than on the camera stylo of the director. In 
such instances acting becomes less a tool or 
instrument of the director and more the 
very substance of a film. When a good actor 
gets lost inside an awful movie, he will 
sometimes turn his role-playing into a more 
interesting drama than the one the film is 
trying to convey (Brando, for example, in 
The Nightcomers and The Night of the 
Following Day). On the other hand, good 
actors who go to work for stylish directors 
may find that they no longer have to 
practice their craft in an inspired way, and 
as a result they lose their passion, their 
nervous edge. This seems to have happened 
to Dustin Hoffman in his last few movies, 
especially in Marathon Man where he 
became a mere instrument of Schlesinger's 
overripe sensibility. Worse, be began to rely 
too heavily on a recognizable type—the 
embattled little man, or little big man. It 
looked as if stardom had diminished his 
talents. 

Wherever Hoffman the actor may have 
gone, he returns in great form in Straight 
Time. Based on Edward Bunker’s novel, No 
Beast So Fierce, Straight Time is a film of 
personality, not of events, and the 
personality under examination, Max Dem- 
bo, is abrasive, duplicitous, and generally 
unlikeable. Hoffman’s normally endearing 
screen persona dissolves and vanishes inside 
this brittle and unsympathetic character. 
The transformation of star into actor is 
total. The brooding unrelieved realism of 
the film, like Max’s shadowy character, is 
the only real invitation the film offers us. As 
an audience, we have to work for what we 
get from this film, and it’s certainly worth 
the effort. In following Max from the 
moment he leaves prison after a six-year, 
stretch (he had been in and out of trouble 
since childhood), through his first lonely 
days in a shabby rooming-house and the 
canning factory where he works, down to his 
final big score and provisional escape, we 
are made to sit at a cool distance from the 
action and to stare at this fearfully ordinary 
criminal. Hoffman’s Max has none of the 
conventional roguish charm we might have 
expected (and which the trailer for the film 


Dustin Hoffman remakes himself entirely, 

falsely promises); he doesn’t project that 
knowing self-awareness or smugness, shared 
with the audience, by which actors redeem 
whatever ugly or cruel behavior they 
indulge in. In Straight Time , the screen 
illusion remains ugly, uncompromising, 
unredeemed by antic grace. 

The tone of the film is like that of 
Celine’s novels—gritty, tough, knock¬ 
about, nervous—but without Celine’s 
celebrative hysteria. Max’s world is a blue, 
nighttime world where colors and textures 
are smeared, glassy, unfixed. As in much of 
Celine, the core subject of Straight Time is 
humiliation, and the fears and overcompen¬ 
sation which humiliation breeds. Nearly 
everyone in the film seems burdened by it, 
but Max most of all. We need only the brief 
scenes of Max’s incarceration for breaking 
parole to understand how prison can 
determine a man’s behavior even when he’s 
on the outside. Prison is a memory that 
colors each day, and parole merely extends 
the humiliation and absence of trust \yhich 
prison began. Max doesn’t live for anything 
so much as he lives not to go back to prison. 
The huge contradiction in his personality is 
that he also knows he will be caught (and 
maybe even yearns for it). 

Character can determine destiny, and 
Max’s character leads him eventually to 
commit bigger crimes and thus run the risk 
of longer sentences. He knows this, yet he 
decides to live out his destiny anyway. Two 
of the most telling incidents in the 
film come when Max and his partner Jerry 
(Harry Dean Stanton) rob a bank and later a 
jewelry store. After much careful planning, 
working according to a rigorous timetable 
for each hold-up, Max in both instances 
can’t stop stealing. Even while Jerry yells 
frantically that they have overrun their 
schedule, Max is still obsessively picking up 
money and jewels. These are brilliant small 


and it's an extraordinary thing to behold. 

moments. They show us that Max isn’t just 
hungry for money, but that he’s a 
compulsive thief who can never get enough 
to satisfy himself. He has to risk getting 
caught or the job isn’t worth the trouble. 
The magic of Hoffman’s performance, 
supported at every point by Ulu Grosbard’s 
efficient, workmanlike direction (with lots 
of tight analytical close-ups), is that he gets 
the audience to sympathize not with Max 
himself but rather with Max’s need to obey 
his compulsions. Even though we are not 
asked to like any of-the characters in the 
film (even Jenny, the woman Max lives 
with, remains somehow shut off from 
audience sympathy) we are at the same time 
persuaded to understand why they do what 
they do. 

Like so many Ametican film heros, Max is 
a solitary. It’s impossible to imagine him 
participating in any communal activity. His 
isolation is mostly a natural condition which 
cannot be meliorated by society. Max’s 
friendships are improvised, his brief 
attachment to Jenny at best a functional 
coincidence; all relationships finally are 
sacrificed to Max’s personality. Max’s eyes 
have the sleepy meanness that one associates 
with street punks and small-time thugs. His 
eyes never come to rest oh a person except in 
moments of anger, and then they glow with 
animal ferocity. To guard himself, Max 
keeps the world, and us, at a careful 
distance. His reserve creates a constant sense 
of menace—his silences promise something 
we surely won’t care to witness. 

Hoffman’s taking on of Max’s personality 
is so complete, so seamless, that one easily 
forgets all the familiar Hoffman manner¬ 
isms—the breaking voice, the bobbing gait, 
the coy smile. Hoffman remakes himself 
entirely, and it’s an extraordinary thing to 
behold. He is believably hard , dangerous, 
unpredictable, not someone to be trusted. 
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Max’s character is so strong and coherent 
that we feel his personality not only as 
something present but as the result of a 
history that stands behind the present 
moment. Hoffman actually manages to give 
us at least traces of a history of personality. 

Straight Time depends partly on an 
alienation effect. Nothing on screen invites 
our participation; we are not swept away. 
What we do get, however, is the working 
out of patterns of recognition. We don’t get 
to know Max intimately, but we do get to 
recognize his patterns of action and the 
reasons behind those patterns. To reinforce 
the alienation effect, the script does not 
draw convenient lines between bad lawmen 
and oppressed outlaws. All the men in the 
film are hard, streaked with meanness, even 


the addict Willy (Gary Busey). At one point 
Max’s parole officer busts him for suspected 
parole violation-; the accusation is unjust 
and Max is released. To avenge the injustice 
Max attacks the parole officer while driving 
on a freeway. Max’s attack isn’t a clean 
revenge; it’s messy, improvised, and very 
brutal (and ends with public humiliation of 
the officer). However unlikeable the 
lawman may be, Max outdoes him in sheer 
ferocity and spite. 

Straight Time doesn’t rely on any 
textbook version of the system making it 
impossible for ex-cons to live a normal life. 
Incidentally, the film does reveal the. strict 
and often ludicrous parole stipulations that 
an ex-con must obey. But Max is not a 
victim of the system. He is the product of a 


series of choices, acting in conspiracy with 
circumstance, that have brought him to his 
present condition. The film is engaging 
because we can follow—intellectually and 
emotionally—this decision-making process. 
Hoffman lets us watch Max suffer through 
this process, but he doesn’t contaminate the 
character with sentimentality or false 
audience sympathy. It’s this, perhaps, 
which makes Hoffman’s performance so 
brilliant, and one that I think will be 
reviewed and studied for a long time to 
come. 

W.S. Di Piero 


W.S. Di Piero is a teacher , poet and 
freelance writer based in Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


A GEISHA 

Directed by Kenji Mizoguchi 



Eiko violently rejects a prospective patron*s advances by biting his face. 


A New Yorker Films release. Directed by 
Kenji Mizoguchi. Screenplay by Yoshikata 
Yoda. Photography by Kazuo Miyagawa. 
Music by Ichiro Saito. In Japanese with 
English subtitles. Cast: Michiyo Kogure, 
Ayako Wakao, Seizaburo Kawazu, Chieko 
Naniwa. 

Kenji Mizoguchi’s Gion-Bayashi (Gion 
Festival Music ) is having its American 
premiere this year under the title A Geisha. 
Filmed in 1953 three years before his death 
during the final, richest period of his 
35-year career—after Ugetsu (1953) and 
before Sansho the Bailiff (1954)— A Geisha 
reveals Mizoguchi at the height of his 
creative power. It is quite simply a master¬ 
piece of the highest order. 

A loose reworking of his Sisters of Gion 
(1936), A Geisha contrasts Japan’s tradi¬ 
tional conception of the geisha’s role in 
society with the changing values emerging 
in a post-war world. Eiko (Ayako Wakao), 
the daughter of a deceased geisha, comes to 
her mother’s best friend and co-worker 
Miyoharu (Michiyo Kogure), eager to train 
as a “maiko” in order to follow in her 
mother’s footsteps. In memory of the girl’s 
mother, Miyoharu takes Eiko under her 
wing, borrowing the money necessary to 
finance the girl’s training and introduce her 
to the best customers of Kyoto’s Gion 
District when she is ready to “debut.” 

It soon becomes clear, however, that Eiko 
represents that part of Japan beginning to 
question past values, rejecting those she 
finds unacceptable and demanding the 
right to exercise free will whenever she 
chooses. When the girl not only spurns a 
prospective patron, but violently rejects his 
advances by biting his face so badly that he 
is hospitalized, her mentor Miyoharu also 
begins to question the basic assumptions of 
the profession that has provided her means 
of livelihood. 


A Geisha is one of Mizoguchi’s most 
corrosive indictments of a society that 
consigns its women to varying forms of 
humiliation and degradation. Even though 
it is set in 1953, the film makes explicit the 
continuing application of feudal concep ts in 
a country still reeling from the devastating 
effects of World War II. Nowhere are these 
lingering vestiges more apparent than in the 
role the geisha is expected to maintain in 
this world of shifting values and accelerat¬ 
ing modernization. At one point in the film 
the geisha is deemed one of Japan’s 
national treasures, comparable to the Noh, 
the tea ceremony and Mount Fuji. It is this 
increasingly tenuous tradition that the 
spirited, willful Eiko at first challenges, 
almost shatters, and then, tragically, accepts 
in order to survive. 

A Geisha's credits unfold as the camera 
slowly pans left over Kyoto’s jumble of 


buildings and dwellings, the mountains 
rising beyond with an occasional glimpse of 
sky. At the end of the credits Mizoguchi 
cranes down to the city, irrevocably 
eliminating the small portion of sky with its 
intimations of hope and freedom. The first 
shot of the narrative is a low angle focusing 
on a narrow street in the Gion District. 
Eiko, suitcase in hand, moves determinedly 
from the right foreground of the frame, her 
figure receding into depth of field as she 
searches for the house of her mother’s 
friend. The contrast of the high-angled pan 
over the credits with the subsequent 
low-angled fixed frame and its feeling of 
confinement, immediately establishes the 
film’s central tension between freedom and 
constraint. 

This tension is expressed through the 
relationship between Miyoharu and her 
protegee Eiko, who soon adopts the same 
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character in Japanese language (“Miyoe”) 
as her mentor. Mizoguchi often pictures the 
two women in the same frame, alternately 
emphasizing their initial differences and 
emerging similarities. One of the two will 
often appear in the foreground of the 
frame, while the other remains in the 
background, their emotional and psycho¬ 
logical connections to one another reinforc¬ 
ed by the director’s customary use of deep 
focus. For instance, Eiko is “arranged” by 
two male servants for her entrance into 
geisha life in the right middle ground of a 
shot, while in the left foreground, Miyoharu 
sits apparently preoccupied, an enigmatic 
smile the only indication of the conflicting 
emotions she is experiencing. The progres¬ 
sion of such two-shots forms a recurring 
motif throughout the film, paralleling 
Eiko’s resistance to the inhibitions of the 
profession she has chosen, with the older 
woman's growing disenchantment with a 
way of life that has sustained her adult 
years. 

A Geisha then is not so much about 
Eiko’s initiation into the rites of the geisha, 
as it is Miyoharu's tragic realization that her 
life has been formed through continual 
subjugation to unexamined, unquestioned 
codes that have circumscribed her freedom 
and individuality. Eiko’s outward rebellion 
feeds Miyoharu’s inner doubts, a process of 
self-examination Mizoguchi beautifully 
evokes in a series of shots poising Miyoharu in 
an opening between the folds of a scrim-like 
curtain. When Eiko rushes off excitedly to a 
party a prospective benefactor Kasuda (Seiza- 
buro Kawazu) is giving, Miyoharu is isolated 
in deep focus, seated between two gauze 
cloths as she finishes her meal in silent 
resignation. This exact visual placement 
recurs when Miyoharu, ostensibly vacation¬ 
ing in Tokyo with Eiko and her would-be 
patron Kasuda, learns from him the true 
purpose of the trip, namely, his seduction 
of Eiko while Miyoharu services an 
important client in an adjoining compart¬ 
ment. It is this deceit which simultaneously 
precipitates Eiko’s physical attack on 
Kasuda—filmed in one take, its savage 
thrust intensified by a stationary frame 
broken by a violent pan right as they fall to 
the floor out of camera range—and both 
women’s banishment from their profession 
in Kyoto. 

Throughout A Geisha Mizoguchi displays 
his genius in uniting his thematic concerns 
with the appropriate formal elements, 
repeating identical images in varying 
contexts until the entire film trembles with 
associations and reverberations. This is 
sublime filmmaking, the like of which may 
never be seen again in our lifetime. One 
need only compare the humorous expecta¬ 
tions with which Miyoharu introduces her 
protegee in the streets of Kyoto near the 
film’s beginning, Mizoguchi’s camera 
gleefully tracking alongside them as they 
greet one and all, to the unsettling mixture 
of resignation and thwarted hope that 
accompanies their walk along those same 
streets in the closing shot of the film. 



A new Screenplay Library title... 

F. Scott Fitzgerald’s 

Screenplay for 
“Three Comrades” 
by Erich Maria Remarque 

Edited with an Afterword 

P by MATTHEW J. BRUCCOLI 

own, the one he triec/to save 
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RAYMOND CHANDLER 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY PRESS 

Carbondale, IL 62901 




A corrosive indictment of a 
society that consigns its women 
to varying forms of 
degradation. 


Woman’s sacrifice to perpetuate a system 
of outmoded values in Japanese society is a 
major theme throughout Mizoguchi’s 
oeuvre, but some measure of his greatness 
lies in his understanding that men are 
similarly victims of oppression. The desper¬ 
ate lengths to which Kasuda goes to clinch a 
vital contract depict the corrupting link 
between business and sex, as well as the 
degradation to which human beings will 
subject themselves in order to survive. One 
of the most moving moments in the film 
occurs when a smitten suitor pours sake for 
Miyoharu, a stunning reversal of accepted 
ritual that momentarily shocks the geisha 
but also reveals her client’s genuine feeling 
for her. 

Within its 87-minute running time, A 
Geisha encompasses an awesome range and 
density of emotion. Kyoto’s narrow streets, 
resembling corridors more than thorough¬ 
fares, convey the physical and spiritual 
constraints exerted on the characters. Shots 


of incredible beauty linger in the memory, 
e.g., Eiko breathlessly running across a little 
bridge anticipating her first day of work, 
the early morning light sparkling playfully, 
expectantly on the water below. And there 
is the old servant woman who bears silent 
witness to Eiko and Miyoharu’s suffering, 
and who, by the film’s end, comes to 
represent the endurance of all women 
everywhere. 

When finally, Miyoharu realistically 
accepts that she must resume her geisha’s 
life in order to support herself and Eiko, her 
decision contains equal elements of tragedy 
and hope. As she prepares to give herself at 
last to the man whose satisfaction will 
reinstate both her and Eiko with their 
proprietress, Miyoharu joins Oharu, the 
potter’s wife in Ugetsu and the women of 
countless other Mizoguchi films in an 
ultimate act of self-sacrifice. Miyoharu’s 
unwinding of her obi thus becomes at once 
a submission to destiny and an assumption 
of grace—and yet another glimpse into the 
infinite from one of cinema’s supreme 
artists, Kenji Mizoguchi. 

George Morris 


George Morris is the author of Errol 
Flynn, Doris Day, andjohn Garfield, three 
of the volumes in the Illustrated History of 
the Movies series. His book on Hollywood 
melodrama of the 50s will be published late 
this year. 
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POURQUOI PAS! 

Directed by Coline Serreau 


A Dimage / S.N.D. Film, produced by 
Michele Dimitri. Written and directed by 
Coline Serreau. Cinematography: Jean- 
Frangois Robin (Eastmancolor). Music: 
Jean-Pierre Mas. Cast: Sami Frey, Mario 
Gonzales, Christine Murillo, Nicole Jamet, 
Michel Aumont, Mat he Souverbie. 

Between shots for his L 'ordre et la 
securite du monde , Claude d’Anna manag¬ 
ed to denigrate most of his fellow directors 
in France and ended by claiming that there 
was no hope for the French cinema: 
“Absolutely none. The cinema is dead. We 
merely pretend it is alive because the corpse 
is still moving a little, but that is an illusion 
created by the/ maggots.” With the 
relatively rare exceptions of new films by 
such veterans as Resnais, Chabrol, Pialat, 
and Bresson, or by relative newcomers like 
Rene Ferret and Claude Miller, the French 
cinema does indeed seem moribund. Going 
regularly to see new French films in Paris 
means having to sit through hundreds of 
thousands of metres of mostly color footage 
appallingly exposed by second- and third- 
rate hacks, many of whom manage not only 
to manufacture box-office hits but garner a 
serious and enthusiastic (sometimes inter¬ 
national) critical following as well. Lelouch, 
Truffaut, Zidi, Lautner, Verneuil, Giovan¬ 
ni, Robert, de Broca, d'Anna, Berri. . . the 
list is endless and depressing, and made 
infinitely more so when, for example, the 
once-prestigious Prix, Louis Delluc (accom¬ 
panied by ecstatic critical notices and the 
jingle of francs at the box-office) is awarded 
to a flat nostalgic vacuum like Diablo 
Menthe , whose debutante director, Diane 
Kurys, giggled during an interview that 
“When I started shooting I didn’t know 
one end of the camera from the other, ” as if 
she were telling us a secret which had not 
already been revealed by every tell-tale 
frame of her film. Still, there is hopeful 
evidence that d’Anna is at least a bit hasty. 
The French cinema is ailing, but it’s far 
from dead, and help is clearly on the way. 
Luc Beraud, Miller’s collaborator, for 
example, is at work on his first feature. 
That, however, is yet but a promise. Much 
more concrete is Coline Serreau’s remark¬ 
able fictional feature debut, Pourquoi 
past 

An actress since 1970—primarily on stage 
and principally in Shakespeare (A Mid¬ 
summer Night 1 s Dream, Othello, As You 
Like It) , Coline Serreau wrote the scenario 
for.Bertucelli’s On s'est trompe d’histoire 
d'amour, in which she also played the 
leading role. Deciding that she wanted to 
direct, she went about it professionally: 
after studying the technical aspects of 
cinema, she made a television short, “Le 
Rendez-vous”, in 1975, and then went on to 
direct a full-length documentary, Mais 
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A lyrical, non-realistic fairy tale for adults, 
a love story without sentimentality. 


qu'est-ce qu'elles veulent? , which was 
shown in the “L’Air du Temps” section at 
the Cannes Festival last year. She began with 
the intention of asking women from various 
walks of life to describe their idea of Utopia, 
but soon discovered that the women she 
interviewed never got around to addressing 
the subject, so busy were they in describing 
their work, struggles, and life in general. 
Keeping herself as “invisible” as possible, 
Serreau allowed the women to speak for 
themselves, and what had started as a 
“training film” for herself, ended as a 
fresh, human, “feminist” document re¬ 
freshingly free of rhetoric. The scenario for 
Pourquoi pas! having been ready for two 
years, Serreau then felt herself prepared to 
make it into a film. Her professionalism and 
theatre training helped her to choose the 
cast, whom she then rehearsed every day for 
over a month before they ever saw a camera. 

Mario Gonzales, the young Guatemalan 
actor who plays one of the major roles in the 
film, and who has acted for Cassenti, 
Mnouchkine, Bokanowski, Dugowson, Bel¬ 
mont, and most recently for Losey, claims 
that Serreau was the most exigeant of them 
all. “She rehearsed and re-rehearsed every 
gesture, every look. The scenario she wrote 
was the scenario she planned to film, 
without a word or a comma changed. That 
led to a great ease and speed when we came 
to shoot, but it also led to innumerable 
problems with some of the cast. Sami Frey 
in particular evidently thought that his love 
scenes with me and all the nudity—which is 
very discreet in any case—would be 
“negotiated” when it came time to film 
them. Coline firmly pointed out that he 
had read the scenario, had signed the 
contract, and had rehearsed. That was what 


he had accepted, and that was what she 
expected. There were scenes, but Coline got 
her way, which is how it had to be.” 

None of this tension can be discerned 
from the film itself, however, nor can the 
endless budgeting problems be detected. 
Due to Serreau’s lucid grace and firm grasp 
of technique, the film seems simple. The 
camera moves when it should, to follow a 
character or to make connections between 
actions. The camera placement is precise; 
each shot has that certain sense of being just 
right. The images are functional in that 
they further the narrative, reveal character, 
and underscore emotion. They are never 
just “beautiful shots”; remember Rossel¬ 
lini’s saying “Why should any individual 
image be beautiful in itself? That’s not 
what movies are about.” Serreau’s care has 
provided the film with the sense of a free, 
spontaneous life. There is no false “poetry” 
applied to the film like some sort of baker’s 
glaze, but poetry nonetheless grows out of 
the characters and situations. 

Two men and a woman share a house and 
a bed and love each other fully in and out of 
them. The elder of the two men (Sami Frey) 
sees to the cooking, sewing and housework, 
while the younger (Mario Gonzales) earns a 
little money playing the piano, and the 
woman (Christine Murillo) supports them 
all by reading to bed-ridden older people. 
Feeling vaguely unfulfilled, the older man 
goes off for a while with another woman 
(NicoleJamet) and the “family” begins to 
fall apart until he brings her back to join 
them. They have problems, which they 
solve together; they laugh and cry, suffer 
and triumph, together. There is no plot in 
the usual sense, but there is a wealth of 
detail, character, and incidents, some of 
which are very funny indeed, which move 
the film constantly and naturally forward. 
While Serreau begins with what looks like 
conventional realism, it becomes clear soon 
enough that she is using realistic conven¬ 
tions as the basis for a lyrical, non-realistic 
fairy tale for adults, a love story without 
sentimentality which is tied only to the 
reality of an ideal development of human 
emotions. In doing so, she makes no false 
moves. Scenes of sexual intimacy are 
handled with consummate taste: frank 
without being clinical, ecstatic and relaxed 
by turn without being coyly lyrical. It is an 
honest film. Perhaps best of all, it is a 
constructive, positive film which makes one 
feel good about being alive and human. A 
life-enhancing shout of joy, it is a breath of 
fresh air in the asphyxiating atmosphere of 
French cinema. 

David Overbey 

David Overbey is a Paris-based freelance 
writer, and is Take Oner Paris correspon¬ 
dent. 



_ FILM REVIEWS _ 

OPENING NIGHT 

Directed by John Cassavetes 


A Faces International Films Inc. release. 
Direction and Screenplay: John Cassavetes. 
Producer: Al Kuban. Executive producer: 
Sam Shaw. Director of Photography: Al 
Kuban. Music and sound: Bo Harwood. 
Editor: Tom Cornwell. Cast: Gena Row¬ 
lands, Ben Gazzara, John Cassavetes, Joan 
Blondell, Paul Stewart, Zohra Lampert. 

In Opening Night , John Cassavetes sends 
Gena Rowlands out to center stage as 
Myrtle Gordon, a successful, silky-haired 
aging actress who alternately collapses and 
recovers from seeing a young devotee killed 
in an auto accident, from hearing her 
leading man end their off-stage relation¬ 
ship, and from feeling out-of-touch with 
the middle-aged married woman she’s 
portraying in the play, plus other difficul¬ 
ties. Rehearsals and try-outs become 
entwined with offstage drama: Myrtle’s 
director (Ben Gazzara) gives himself to 
Myrtle for one (more?) night, while trying 
to hold on to his good wife (Zohra 
Lampert); her playwright (Joan Blondell) 
takes Myrtle to see a spiritualist, and her 
producer (Paul Stewart) keeps asking what’s 
wrong with Myrtle. 

What’s wrong with Myrtle is what's 
wrong with the film: both of them cover 
the same ground over and over again, 
see-sawing up and down, turning this way 
and that, but without advancing toward a 
recognizable goal. What’s right with Myrtle 
is Gena Rowlands, who won this year's 
Berlin Film Festival Best Actress award, and 
who even in scenes when she’s far from her 
best presents herself as eminently versatile 
and attractive. 

Gazzara brings a bemused charm to his 


key role; Lampert radiates quiet beauty and 
grace from the sidelines; Blondell and 
Stewart carry themselves a bit stiffly in their 
weakly-conceived roles (though it’s good to 
see their faces). Cassavetes, as Myrtle’s 
leading man, gets lost along the way. 
Exteriors of New Haven and New York were 
actually shot in Pasadena and Los Angeles 
and fail to ring true (as is consistent with the 
film’s inconsistencies); the hotel interiors 
have an exotic look and serve as appealing 
backdrops. 

But over and over again Cassavetes cuts to 
the characters’ faces, lingering uncomfort¬ 
ably long on their reactions to inconsequen¬ 
tial events. This inevitably reduces the 
tension of the film’s slim story line—and 
disrupts whatever flow the film might 
optimally have obtained, if simpler editing 
techniques had been used. 

Two minor characters—Louise Fitch as 
Myrtle’s confidential dresser and Ray 
Powers as her stage-hand pal—revive most 
of the scenes they appear in, perhaps 
because they function only peripherally. 
But all in all, Opening Night can be 
applauded mainly as a run-through for 
Gena Rowlands who, as Cassavetes has said, 
has all the attributes of a great actress. To 
fulfill this potential, she needs a vehicle 
that is more carefully thought out before 
being presented to the public. And this, it 
seems, goes against his principles. 

Cecile Starr 


Cecile Starr is co-editor {with Robert 
Kussett) of Experimental Animation; she 
teaches, lectures and writes on many aspects 
of film. 


HOME MOVIES 

Continued from page 44. 

await sufficient market penetration to make 

such mass marketing feasible. 

Meanwhile, JVC (like Sony) is introduc¬ 
ing a 3-hour tape player (using tape that is 
50% thinner) and Quasar has added a VHS- 
format four-hour recorder. On the VCR 
soft-ware front, Magnetic Video reports it 
has already sold over 40,000 cassettes (at 
$50 and up) of the 50 movies that it 
obtained license to from 20th Century-Fox 
last summer (such titles as Cleopatra, 
Beneath the Planet of the Apes , and The 
French Connection). Magnavox—the first 
equipment marketer to offer pre-recorded 
cassettes—is selling Magnetic Video’s libra¬ 
ry through its 5000-dealer network. Col¬ 
umbia Pictures, for its part, has set up (in 
Chicago) a videocassette duplication service 
(although they have yet to announce 
whether any of Columbia’s library will be 
made available to the public). And Allied 
Artists has joined the trend by setting up a 
new subsidiary to market its entire film 
library on cassettes—the first of the major 
distributors to handle its own cassette 
marketing. The over 500 titles now 
available include The Man Who Would Be 
King, Papillon , and Cabaret. 

There have been developments on home- 
movie fronts other than videocassettes, too. 
The much-heralded videodiscs are getting 
closer and closer. MCA has set up a plant (in 
Carson, Cal.) to manufacture up to 10 
million of their discs (co-developed with 
Philips) annually and players are expected to 
be introduced before the end of the year (at 
about $600). The MCA-Philips discs will 
hold two hours of programming (one hour 
per side). (Back in Holland, Philips is 
reported to be at work on a 3-D television 
set that would not require any special 
glasses.) RCA’s president has told reporters 
that they will be able to market a disc 
player for under $400 (discs will be about 
$12 apiece), but no initial marketing date 
has been mentioned. And giant IBM is 
reliably reported to have as many as 100 
staff-members working on their version of a 
disc system. 

By the way, we are informed that those 
VCR players which list for around $1000 in 
North America (often selling for as low as 
$700) actually cost only about $300 to make 
and ship. Advertising expenses account for 
most of an extra $300 that is added when 
the Japanese manufacturer sells the unit to 
its own American subsidiary. 

Eddie Anderson 




Gazzara, Rowlands, and Cassavetes: covering the same ground over and over again. 
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FILM REVIEWS 


MADAME ROSA 

Directed by Moshe Mizrahi 



Simone Signoretplays Madame Rosa—the quintessential ( ex)prostitute with a heart of gold. 


An Atlantic Release of a Lira Film 
production. Direction and Screenplay 
(based on the Emile Ajar book): Moshe 
Mizrahi. Executive producers: Raymond 
Danon, Roland Girard and Jean Bolvary. 
Photography: Nestor Almendros. Cast: 
Simone Signoret, Sarny Ben Youb, Claude 
Dauphin, Costa Gavras, Michal Bat-Adam, 

Madame Rosa (Simone Signoret), retired 
prostitute, Auschwitz survivor, frumpy and 
painted, wheezes up the six flights to her 
dingy apartment in Paris’ Belleville district. 
The stairs and hallways are alive with the 
building’s other tenants: Arabs, Africans, 
young, old. Everyone greets Madame Rosa 
by name. Outside her apartment door are 
assembled the prostitutes’ children whom 
she takes care of: blacks, Vietnamese, 
Arabs, one Jewish boy in yarmulke and 
ritual fringes. 

Already you sense it: something is wrong 
with this film. What’s wrong is that it is 
built on stereotypes and oversimplification. 

To breathe the thought, let alone write 
it, is to feel like a traitor. Hasn’t Madame 
Rosa won not only the Oscar for Best 
Foreign Film, but also the French equiv¬ 
alent, the Cesar, for Signoret’s truly first- 
rate performance? Is it not based on Emile 
Ajar’s Goncourt Prize-winning novel? Isn’t 
Nestor Almendros’ photography magnif¬ 
icent, likewise the settings, and most of the 
performances? The answer to all these 
questions is yes. It’s also true that Egyptian- 
born Israeli director, Moshe Mizrahi, (I Love 
You Rosa, The House on Chelouche Street) 
has his heart in the right place: but it isn’t 
enough. 

Madame Rosa’s favorite foster child is 
14-year-old Momo (short for Mohammed). 
Their love is mutual: Momo does what he 
can to augment Madame Rosa’s foundering 
finances and to look out for her failing 
health, while she in turn tries to protect him 
from the ugly truth that his father 
murdered his mother, and to see that he is 
brought up an Arab. When finally her 
death is near, he takes her to her secret 
“Jewish” room, where, though an avowed 
atheist, she dies saying the Shema , the most 
sacred of Jewish prayers, in front of the 
menorah. 

Everybody loves Madame Rosa: the trans¬ 
vestite prostitute downstairs who offers 
Momo a home when Rosa’s health fails; 
Amedee, the pink-suited gangster who 
offers her “protection”; the sturdy young 
Arabs who carry her to a picnic. In return, 
Madame Rosa, the quintessential (ex-)pros- 
titute with a heart of gold, loves everybody: 
she sends her black foster-child to visit other 
black people, so that he’ll be able to 
“relate” when he’s grown; she provides 
(presumably) kosher fare for the orthodox 
foster-child. When not implausible, these 


sensitivities and actions seem too modern, 
too exquisite. 

More offensive yet are the young couple 
who provide the happy ending. Nadine 
(Michal Bat Adam), a film editor, shows 
Momo the magic of making time run 
backwards on the Moviola. Her husband, 
Ramon (Costa-Gavras), take down Momo’s 
story on his tape recorder. The couple are 
meant to seem hip and sympathetic; 
instead they come off as plastic and 
insensitive (I kept waiting for Momo to kick 
Ramon’s tape recorder into the next 
studio). 

Madame Rosa’s Jewishness is emphasized 
by her repeated dropping of Yiddish 
expressions, by her recollections of Ausch¬ 
witz, and, in case we should have missed 
the point, by a close-up of the number 
tattooed on her arm. Yet Momo, the love of 
her old age, is an Arab. The lesson is clear: 
love and international understanding are 
possible, and can prevent a second Ausch¬ 
witz. Again, just in case we miss the 
lesson, a few bits of dialogue reinforce it: 
Madame Rosa, to her physician, Dr. Katz 
(Claude Dauphin): As an Arab, he may 
have syphilis. 

Dr. Katz: It’s because of rumors like that 
that we had Auschwitz. 

Again: 

Momo: How do you know I’m Arab, and 
not Jewish like you? 

Madame Rosa: Anyway, Jews and Arabs 
are alike. That’s why they’re fighting. 
These home-spun aphorisms have the ring 
of truth, but they are not truth. Auschwitz 
—the shorthand term currently popular to 
symbolize the Nazi extermination of Jews— 
was not caused simply by “rumors like 
that.” And, though Arabs and Jews are 
alike in some ways—they’re both Semitic 
peoples, for instance—that is not “why 


they’re fighting.” A film about Jews and 
Arabs, which attempts to relate “Ausch¬ 
witz” to contemporary problems, needs to 
be based on truth, not on platitude and 
wishful thinking. The love of Rosa and 
Momo, Jew and Arab, is touching and 
beautiful; but it won’t bring peace to the 
Middle East. 

What’s most distressing is that Madame 
Rosa is only one of a spate of Holocaust or 
post-Holocaust works, none of which 
presents a humanly plausible view of the 
events and their participants. The television 
mini-series, “Holocaust,” is the easiest to 
censure for its Hollywoodization, its 
wedding-in-white in the middle of the 
partisan encampment, its concentration 
camp uniforms fresh from the dry cleaners. 
Yet “Holocaust” is only the crassest, most 
overt example of the falseness underlying the 
other works. Joseph Losey’s Mr. Klein, for 
instance, for all its chill exterior, hides a 
heart of Kitsch. Its titillation and mystifica¬ 
tion, the implausibility of the central 
character, make Madame Rosa look straight¬ 
forward melodrama—which after all it is. 

How, then, film the Holocaust? Perhaps 
one has to go to the Czech films of the 
60s—Zbynek Brynych’s The Fifth Horse¬ 
man is Fear , Jan Kadar and Elmar Klos’ The 
Shop on Main Street —and to Sidney 
Lumet’s The Pawnbroker, for lessons about 
the treatment of this delicate, near-impos¬ 
sible subject. Above all, one must adhere 
scrupulously to the truth, both in fact and 
in spirit. Not an easy task, but a necessary 
one. 

Harriet Polt 


Harriet Polt is a film critic and a teacher of 
English and Jewish Studies, living in 
Berkeley, California. 
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FILM REVIEWS 


LE DESERT DES TARTARES 

Directed by Valerio Zurlini 


A French / German / Italian / Iranian co¬ 
production. Director: Valerio Zurlini. 
Producers: Jacques Perrin, Michelle de 
Broca. Screenplay: Andre G. Brunelin, 
Jean-Louis Bertucelli, from the novel by 
Dino Buzzati. Photography: Luciano Tov- 
oli. Music: Ennio Morricone. Sets and 
Costumes: Giancarlo Salimbeni. Cast: Max 
von Sydow, Jacques Perrin, Fernando Key, 
Helmut Griem, Vittoria Gassman, Guiliano 
Gemma, Francisco Rabal, Phillipe Noiret, 
Laurent Terzieff, Jean-Louis Trintignant. 

Let me begin with a couple of confessions 
of ignorance. I knew nothing about Dino 
Buzzati’s novel before seeing this movie 
version, and I had never seen any of Valerio 
Zurlini’s many renowned movies before, 
either. Consequently, Le Desert des 
Tartares held my interest, not as an 
adaptation or an auteur piece, but as an 
intriguing addition to the quintessential 
1970s genre, the Paranoia Movie. 

It’s Beau Geste Meets Kafka , or Alan 
Pakula’s Parallax people loose in the world 
oi Fort Apache; it’s an expensive, even epic 
piece of wierdness. Young Lt. Drogo 
(Jacques Perrin, the Michael York of France) 
rides to distant Fort Bastiano, on the fringes 
of the desert. Quickly he encounters some 
familiar types—the aristocratic, but fair- 
minded commandant (Vittorio Gassman), 
the would-be-aristocratic-but-far-from-fair- 
minded born-killer major (Guiliano Gem¬ 
ma), the quirky seen-it-all doctor (Jean- 
Louis Trintignant), the dourly efficient 
proletarian sergeant (Francisco Rabal) and, 
most importantly, the aloofly enigmatic 
Captain Hortiz (Max von Sydow). The 
latter’s cryptic remarks gradually reveal a 
terrible secret under the fortress’s order and 
discipline. 

But what the hell is the secret? Once, 
long ago, Captain Hortiz was on duty at the 
outpost on the very edge of the desert 
wastes, a mile or two from the actual fort. 
He saw something; not quite knowing 
what, but suspecting an attack from the 
never-seen tribesmen said to be living in the 
desert, he sounded the alarm, but 
nothing—no attack, no people, even— 
materialized. Did he imagine the danger? Is 
he a paranoiac? Or is there a real danger 
lurking still out there somewhere? No one 
really seems to know, but everyone seems at 
the very least wary. Only one soldier in the 
entire fort, the elderly Lt.-Col. Nathanson 
(Fernando Rey), has ever actually participat¬ 
ed in combat. Racked by wounds, clad in a 
permanent iron corset, Nathanson utters 
not a single word to a soul. 

One day, on outpost duty, Drogo spots a 
strange white horse. “It is a Tartar horse!’’, 
the sergeant tells him, with an ill-disguised, 
unexplained terror. Tartars? Tartars? But no 
attack comes. One of the fort’s own privates 


is accidentally killed, much to the delight of 
the sadistic major. A troop rebels against 
him, and undergoes punishment. The 
major, to our surprise, is transferred. Drogo 
sees something —a track of some sort? a 
guideline for a possible attack?—in the 
desert, and so does Hortiz, but the latter 
denies it. No attack comes. The comman¬ 
dant is transferred. No attack again. Hortiz 
is now in charge. Now, surely, his destiny, 
as he sees it, will be fulfilled—now they , 
whoever they are, will attack, especially as 
Hortiz now admits to seeing the track he’d 
denied before. But no attack comes. Time 
passes. Finally, even Hortiz has to leave. He 
kills himself in the desert, finding no signs 
of life. Drogo is left as second-in-command 
to the scarcely more experienced Lt. Simeon 
(Helmut Griem). The alarm is sounded; 


Destiny? Madness? The 
collective unconscious? 
Certainly a desertscape of 
the mind. 


but no attack comes. Drogo sees horsemen 
near the fort; but no attack comes. Finally, 
Drogo’s health disintegrates, and he is 
ordered to leave. As his carriage exits from 
Bastiano for the last time, he hears the 
alarm again, and we get a glimpse of 
horsemen on the horizon, but who they are 
and what’s happening remain an unex¬ 
plained mystery. 

Destiny? Madness? The collective uncon¬ 
scious? Certainly, Le Desert des Tartares is a 
desertscape of the mind, and the occasional 
Sternbergian flourish in Zurlini’s direction 
is entirely appropriate. Unfortunately, it’s 
not just the possibly-nonexistant Them 
figures who provide all the mystification. 
Actual background details are never quite 
forthcoming; those with more knowledge 
of military matters might be able to identify 
the uniforms, but I couldn’t, and I got the 
sneaking suspicion we weren’t supposed to. 

It’s vaguely fin de siecle , but very 
vaguely so; we get no glimpses of primitive 
automobiles, for instance, and no famous 
historical names are dropped. We don’t 
even find out the nature of Lt.-Col. 
Nathanson’s wounds, or at what battles he 
got them. 

Nowhere-land, in short. Drogo is first 


seen in what could quite easily be a French 
provincial town, but he travels only by 
horseback, and over land, and he finds 
himself at Fort Bastiano in seemingly no 
time. (The location work was mainly in 
Iran). And nowhere-people, too; all the 
characters have names that are vaguely 
allusive without quite seeming to belong to 
any one nationality—Drogo, Horiz, Tronk, 
Fillimore, Mattis, Amerling, Rovene. Zur¬ 
lini compounds our perplexity by multi¬ 
national casting, with French (Perrin), 
Spanish (Rey, Rabal), German (Griem), 
Italian (Gassman, Gemma) and Swedish 
(von Sydow), and the dubbing of some of 
these famous actors by alien voices adds to 
the bother. 

The actors, too, are used in a confusing 
manner. When Alan Pakula used well- 
known actors—such as Paula Prentiss, 
Kenneth Mars, Hume Cronyn and 
Anthony Zerbe—in small roles in The 
Parallax View , he knew exactly where he was 
at; there was no logical reason for any of 
them to have more than the few minutes of 
screen-time each had—we just, you know, 
sort of thought they, well, might , because 
they usually do, even on TV. But Zurlini 
keeps his famous faces around and, with a 
few exceptions, keeps them under wraps for 
all but a scene or two, and sometimes they 
don’t get that. Trintignant has next to 
nothing to do except seem worried and 
chew numerous cigars. Gassman exudes 
aristocratic charm in a void. Rey looks 
enigmatic, lets out a couple of brief moans 
and moves slowly. Frankly, it’s not enough, 
especially as Zurlini never moves beyond 
mystification and into terror, as Pakula, 
with his carefully delineated backgrounds of 
a real world, so dazzlingly did. The payoff 
that doesn’t quite explain things is an 
honourable enough artistic device, and 
films as varied as Lumet’s The Appoint¬ 
ment and Harvey’s They Might Be Giants 
have concluded deliberately in a manner 
that confuses us all over again to reasonable, 
satisfactory effect. But Zurlini’s film just 
makes us wait, for nigh on 2 V 2 hours, pulls 
no unforseeable twists, and grows^tedious. 

En route, it’s only fair to add, there’s a 
good deal to interest us, but in a way that 
demands a stronger, more intricate finish. 
A genuine dread established in the early 
sequences gives way to a sense of how- 
much-longer-will-it-take, and when Lt. 
Drogo finally quits the fort (to be devoured 
by Them? Or to live in an eternal agony of 
not knowing?), one merely wishes he’d got¬ 
ten the hell out a lot earlier. 

Pierre Greenfield 


Pierre Greenfield is a veteran film society 
organizer and writer based in Haverford¬ 
west, South Wales. 
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A PICTURE WE LIKE 

By Cori Wells Braun 

A publicity-shyjill Clayburgh, 
photographed at a press conference 
in New York’s Plaza Hotel after the 
release of An Unmarried Woman. 





Cori Wells Braun is a New York freelance photographer. Much of her work is for industrial clients, but her photographs have 
also appeared in The Real Paper, The Boston Herald-American, and The Village Voice. 
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/4NOHER EVENING WTH 
D4HD GIRROINE 

A complex Hollywoodpersonality seen through 
the eyes of his director andfnend. 



By Paul Bartel 

Tonight I was supposed to have dinner 
with David Carradine. It has been a long 
time since we spent an evening together. 
David has recently returned from Israel 
where he shot The Silent Flute . Now he 
is busy doing re-takes and pick-ups for 
both that and an earlier film. Death 
Sport, as well as preparing for his next 
one. He is on a tight schedule, but he has 
found some time in it for an old friend 
and director who is planning to write a 
piece on him. 

There has been, however, a complica¬ 
tion. The re-takes are going badly. They 
are mostly fight scenes, about which 
David is a perfectionist. He has broken 
his nose twice on The Silent Flute (God 
knows what has happened to the other 
actors). Just now he has called to say 
that they’re running late and won’t 
break until after nine. It will be too late 
for dinner since David has a long drive 
from the studio out to the house in 
Malibu where he and his wife Linda are 


living. Linda is pregnant and David likes 
to get home as early as possible. Still, my 
place is on his way to the beach. He 
promises to stop by for a quick chat. 

I wander around, making a few notes 
on things I want to talk to him about, 
wishing I had the makings of a roast beef 
sandwich, but afraid to go out for fear of 
missing him. About 9:30 the doorbell 
rings. It is David looking worn and tired, 
but happy. There is much hugging and 
kissing. David is the only actor I permit 
to kiss me on the lips, indeed the only 
one who has shown any inclination to do 
so. He is a very warm and affectionate 
person. He seems as glad to see me as I 
am to see him, but he emphasizes that he 
cannot stay long; his car and driver are 
waiting outside. 

He glances smilingly, familiarly a- 
round my little Hollywood apartment 
with its green walls (a disastrous 
miscalculation) redeemed by a flock of 
dynamite Polish film posters (JACK 
NICHOLSON i CANDICE BERGEN 
w POROZMAWIAJMY O KOBIE- 
TACH). He notices the subtle changes. 


Since he was last here I have given in and 
bought a TV (A 17-inch Sony.) He 
smiles his approval, but does not 
mention the Betamax which I bought so 
that I would not have to watch the 
television. He asks about several large 
reels of film lying about on the couch and 
I explain that I am in the process of 
compiling a complete history of New 
World Pictures in trailers. He asks if the 
films we made together are included. I 
assure him that they are. David collapses 
in a chair. 

As we talk, I study his amazing face. 
Howard Hawks had a theory that the 
only way an actor could be any good was 
if the camera liked him. The camera 
“likes” David Carradine. It takes kindly 
to his craggy, sunken cheeks and his 
great sincere eyes, what Vince Canby 
calls a “fine, sensitive-tough” face. I am 
reminded of how his father looked in The 
Grapes of Wrath. David’s is a plain, 
honest, American face. And his person¬ 
ality, underneath all the actor bullshit, is 
cut from the same cloth. David likes to 
see himself in a loin cloth, flailing away 
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David’s is a plain, honest, American face. And his 
personality, underneath all the actor bullshit, is cut 
from the same cloth. 


with a sword and doing kung fu kicks. 
But I see him as the new Gary Cooper, a 
low-key, rock-hard man of honesty and 
ideals. Surely it was this homespun 
American persona which made him so 
touching and effective in Bound for 
Glory . I believe that it was this same 
image, disguised under the sci-fi para¬ 
phernalia, that made his performance in 
Death Race 2000 so resonant. 

I met David for the first time in 
1974.1 had come to Hollywood a couple 
of years earlier to direct my first feature 
film, Private Parts , for Roger Corman’s 
brother Gene. MGM, who distributed 
the film, didn’t push it too hard, so my 
next job, over a year later, was directing 
second unit stunts for a New World 
Picture called Big Bad Mama (produced 
by Roger Corman and directed by the 
fabulous Steve Carver). Big Bad Mama 
(or Big B.M. as it was affectionately 
referred to in the cutting room) was a big 
hit for Corman. I was tapped by Roger to 
direct his next “big” picture: New 
World Picture Production no. 144, 
Death Race 2000. 

Death Race was to be released in the 
summer of 1975, but prolonged pro¬ 
blems with the script brought us well 
into the late fall of 1974 with no leading 
actor and no start date. As the script 
passed from the hands of Robert Thom to 
mine, to Chuck Griffith’s and back to 
me, Corman several times threatened to 
abandon the project altogether (always 
changing his mind, however, when 
reminded that he had already invested 
more than five thousand dollars in it!) 
Then suddenly David Carradine, who 
was just winding up the shooting of his 
popular TV series, “Kung Fu,” agreed 
to play the lead. 

Previous to “Kung Fu,” David had 
co-starred with Barbara Hershey in a 
Corman production for AIP, Marty 
Scorsese’s Box Car Bertha (Scorsese’s 
first commercial picture). But “Kung 
Fu” had made David a certifiable star. 
Up to that time tradition had it that TV 
stars were not likely to draw at the 
theater boxoffice. Nevertheless, every¬ 
one agreed that Carradine’s image from 
“Kung Fu” would be perfect for our 
bizarre horror-action-comedy about the 
National Sport of the future: a coast-to- 
coast automobile race in which points are 
scored by running down pedestrians. 

Death Race 2000 was the first of two 
films in which I would direct David 
Carradine. By the time we did Cannon- 



Carradine and Bartel on the set of Death 
Race 2000. 


ball two years later, we were both pulling 
down six times the salary we had 
received on Death Race (though it’s 
only fair to point out that David’s salary 
was eight times mine to begin with!) Of the 
two films Death Race was by far the most 
difficult to shoot, and also the more 
interesting. 

The leading role in Death Race , a 
legendary race champion named Frank¬ 
enstein, might have been written for 
Carradine. The fact that it was played 
by Carradine, an actor the audience was 
predisposed to like, permitted us to treat 
the character ambiguously for the first 
half hour of film. For nearly 15 minutes I 
teased the audience by witholding David ’ s 
face altogether. Frankenstein is first 
introduced lying on a table covered by a 
sheet (wheeled out to waiting journalists 
by a Mad Doctor played by myself.) The 
Doctor explains that Frankenstein has 
suffered a series of terrible racing 
accidents. He has been stitched together 
by surgeons and mechanics and shipped 
from a hospital in Europe in a state of 
suspended animation. As the figure on 
the table begins to rise, and the sheet 
covering him starts to slip away I cut to 
his P.O.V. just before his face is 
revealed—so that we see instead the 
amazed and horrified reactions of the 
journalists. Hesitantly, they begin to 
question him, but Frankenstein gets up 
from the table and moves away with 
great loping strides. I show fleeting 


glimpses of his long arms and legs 
swathed in black leather, but I continue 
to withold his face, relying mainly on 
Carradine’s deep, resonant voice to 
convey his fearsome character. 

A few scenes later, when he meets 
The Girl who is to be his assistant during 
the Death Race, I shoot David from the 
front for the first time—but his face is 
partly covered by a black mask. Still, 
enough can be seen to surmise that what 
is underneath is truly hideous. Further¬ 
more, before long, he and the girl are out 
on the road running people over. 

To keep the audience from losing 
sympathy with him, the victims that 
David’s character kills are carefully set 
up as heavies and therefore worthy of 
being run over. The audience cheers and 
laughs as David mows down a group of 
doctors and nurses who have pushed 
their geriatric patients out into the 
streets as sacrificial offerings. A fascist 
device, but an effective one. 

The ambiguity in his character greatly 
appealed to Carradine. Toward the end of 
the run of his TV show, he had gotten 
quite a lot of bad publicity. Rumors 
circulated around Hollywood that he was 
heavily into drugs, and given to 
generally outrageous behaviour. He felt 
that, for the public, he had actually 
become a sort of Frankenstein Monster, 
and he wanted to change the image. It 
was his belief that when Frankenstein’s 
mask is finally removed, revealing just a 
regular guy (who goes on to become 
President of the United States), it would 
suggest to the public that he, Carradine, 
was really a regular guy underneath all 
the bad publicity. Perhaps, in some odd 
way, the film did function in this way for 
David. He has been kind enough to say 
that Death Race 2000 saved his screen 
career. 

Death Race was shot in four weeks, on 
a budget of $480,000. The pre- 
production phase was particularly difficult 
and the Death Cars were the biggest 
headache. To save money, Corman had 
ordered them built without roll bars. It 
was only when I pointed out that the 
stuntmen (let alone Carradine) would 
refuse to drive them without these safety 
devices that he relented and agreed to 
spend the extra $50 per car. According 
to the script, the cars were supposed to 
go hundreds of miles per hour—but 
they were really nothing but fibreglass 
bodies mounted on junker Volkswagen 
chassis and nobody could goose them up 
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David was making things difficult. He didn’t like the 
fabric from which his costume had been made, so he 
simply ripped it up. 



The Death Cars were a problem—nobody could goose them up over 45 mph. 


over 45 mph. We made endless tests, 
undercranking the camera at 20, 18, 16 
frames per second to increase the 
apparent speed of the cars. This 
undercranking lent a cartoon-like quality 
to the film (which was reinforced by the 
design of the costumes, the matte 
painting in the opening sequence, and 
practically everything else in the film). 

On top of these problems, David was 
making things difficult too. He didn’t 
like the fabric from which his costume 
had been made (although he had OK’d a 
swatch of it). So he simply ripped the 
costume up. He didn’t like the shape of 
the helmet we had specially designed and 
moulded to his head. So it had to be done 
over in a hurry at tremendous cost. 

It was, of course, a difficult period for 
him. He was just coming off a TV series 
that had made him a big star. But the 
basis of that stardom was now defunct 
and, in a sense, Death Race represented 
a step down for him. The working 
conditions on a low budget film are far 
more spartan than those prevailing on a 
Warner Brothers TV series. It just isn’t 
possible to give an actor the “star 
treatment” and there isn’t much room 
for temperament. I was becoming more 
and more irritated at David’s un¬ 
reasonable behavior, but tried to remain 
diplomatic. Besides, it was the costume 
designer who was bearing the brunt of 
his outbursts. 

Finally David and I had a direct 
confrontation. It was over some boots 
that were part of the leading lady’s 
costume. Now, these boots had been 
selected by the leading lady herself, 
together with the costumer, and were 
perfectly fine looking white, patent- 
leather (or maybe they were only vinyl) 
boots. But when David saw them, he 
took an instant dislike to them. The 
leading lady at the moment was David’s 
then-girlfriend, and quite a gifted 
actress. But in David’s company she 
became as difficult and intransigent as 
David. Suddenly she could not remember 
having selected the boots. If David said 
they were horrible, they were horrible. 
She wouldn’t wear them. It was a trivial 
matter, but David and I got into an 
argument about it and I saw in it the 
seeds of an impossible working relation¬ 
ship. I ended up putting my directorial 
authority on the line. David, the star, 
laughed in my face. 

I reported the incident to Corman, 
who was very concerned. I told him that 


I doubted Carradine and I could work 
together, especially given the exigencies 
of low-budget filming, and asked him to 
replace David. Corman agreed, then 
called Carradine’s manager to tell him 
David was out. Negotiations then began 
with another TV star whose image as 
an expensive mechanical man made him 
appropriate for the part. The costume 
designer and I both breathed sighs of 
relief. 

A few days later, however, I received a 
telegram: DEAR PAUL, I KNOW 
HOW YOU ARE FEELING. IT IS 
TRUE THAT I HAVE BEEN AR¬ 
ROGANT AND NASTY. I HUMBLY 
BEG YOUR FORGIVENESS PLEASE 
DON’T KICK ME OUT OF THIS 
MOVIE I WILL DO ANYTHING 
YOU SAY YOU HAVE ALL THE 
POWER I WANT NONE OF IT 
ONLY TO PLAY THIS PART 
PLEASE LET US GO AHEAD TO¬ 
GETHER. YOUR FRANKENSTEIN 
MONSTER, DAVID. 

I was touched. It seemed so abject. I 
began to feel like a shit for having spoken 
against David. The next day there was a 
meeting at New World between Cor¬ 
man, his attorney, the repentant 
Carradine and his conciliatory manager. 
The outcome of this meeting was that 
Corman relented and David was re¬ 
instated. I still had some lingering fears, 
but since Corman had made up his mind 
to go with David, I hadn’t much choice. 

On the positive side, Carradine’s 
girlfriend had withdrawn from the film 
(and from her relationship with David, 
though that was to prove temporary). 
We were free to re-cast the part with an 


actress over whom David would wield 
less influence. 

Although in many ways the problems 
got worse as Death Race moved into 
production, David Carradine . was not 
one of them. On the contrary, he was 
supportive of me in ways I could never 
have anticipated and for which I will 
always be grateful. He gave a strong and 
imaginative performance, all the while 
remaining patient and cooperative in the 
face of the many frustrations which are 
part and parcel of low-budget film 
production. 

Moreover, he was an enormous 
source of moral support in my occasional 
conflicts with Corman over various 
scenes in the movie., It was David who 
constantly encouraged me to have the 
courage of my convictions. A good 
example of David’s moral support 
occurred during the shooting of the last 
scene of the film. Frankenstein, having 
killed the despotic ruler, has installed 
himself as President and decreed a series 
of political reforms, among them the 
abolition of the annual Death Race. 
“The country,” he says, “no longer 
requires a gratuitous display of violence 
to prove to the world that its virility is 
intact.” 

But as he and his first lady are about to 
depart on their honeymoon, they are 
approached by an irritating television 
announcer called Junior Bruce. Junior 
insists that the American People will not 
stand for the abolition of the Death Race. 
“Sure it’s violent—but that’s the way 
we like it! ” he cries. He points out that, 
as a racer, Frankenstein’s popularity was 
based on violence. “Isn’t it true,” he 
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“I did this thing in New York, ‘The Royal Hunt of the 
Sun,’ and I actually acted like an Indian for ten years 
after that.” 



Carradine and his leading ladies from Death Race and Cannonball: Roger Corrnan alumni loosed on the world. 


asks, “that you became president 
through the unleashing of unparalleled 
and almost inconceivable violence?” 

It was here that Corrnan and I had our 
disagreement. I wanted to have Frank¬ 
enstein answer the question by simply 
running over Junior Bruce as he drove 
away on his honeymoon. Roger, on the 
other hand, was against the violence of 
this ending, feeling that it would 
compromise the hero. He proposed 
instead that Junior be led away in chains 
by a pair of FBI agents. During one of the 
final script conferences, it was decided 
that we would compromise by having the 
FBI agents machine-gun Junior on the 
spot while Frankenstein remarks, “How 
can we have a free press if they’re going 
to ask that sort of irresponsible 
question?” 

But when it came time to shoot the 
scene, I was dissatisfied with the 
compromise ending. Throughout the 
film, Frankenstein had been running 
people over. Indeed, the film was 
about running people over. I felt very 
strongly that the film ought to end with 
somebody being run over. But Corrnan 
also had strong feelings about this last 
scene. We had already had so many 
disagreements about how much humor 
there should be in the film, and how 
much blood (with me arguing for 
humor and Roger for blood) that I was 
reluctant to go against his wishes again. 
It was David who insisted I had a larger 
responsibility to myself to shoot the 
scene the way I saw it. 

I decided to try to shoot it both ways. 
But of course there wasn’t time. And 
after we had shot the ending where 
Frankenstein runs over Junior Bruce, 
Carradine said he wasn’t interested in 
fooling with the other one—so we forgot 


about it. When he found out, Corrnan 
blew up at the production manager for 
letting me change the ending, but 
typically, he never said a word to me. 

Shortly after the movie was completed 
I had occasion to send David a telegram 
of my own: MY DEAR FRANK¬ 
ENSTEIN, I AM VERY SORRY YOU 
COULD NOT BE WITH US AT THE 
SCREENING LAST NIGHT SO I 
COULD THANK YOU IN PERSON 
FOR ALL THE SUPPORT AND 
COLLABORATION YOU HAVE 
GIVEN ME OVER THE LAST FEW 
WEEKS. IF OUR CURIOUS AND 
ECCENTRIC FILM SUCCEEDS AS I 
BELIEVE IT WILL, ITS SUCCESS 
WILL BE DUE IN NO SMALL 
MEASURE TO YOUR CONTRIBU¬ 
TION. I HOPE ANOTHER PROJECT 
WILL COME ALONG SOON ON 
WHICH WE CAN COLLABORATE. 
YOUR DIRECTOR AND FRIEND, 
PAUL. 

In addition to his moral support, I 
learned a great deal from Carradine about 
the art and craft of acting. David has 
spent a lot of time developing his 
persona. This involved unlearning many 
of the things his actor father had taught 
him, such as “how to speak” and how 
to “be a gentelman.” His television 
experience has been very important to 
him and there are traces of Kwai Chang 
Cain (his “Kung Fu” character) in 
many of the roles David has sub¬ 
sequently played in movies. 

This evening, as we sit together 
talking, I ask him about the extent of the 
influence of kung fu on his life. 

“I guess it’s too soon to tell where 
everything will eventually level out, 5 ’ he 
says. “It seems to me you can’t get the 
Tao (Chinese philosophy, e.g., the / 


Ching) into your life and then get it out 
again. It’s very difficult to study these 
ideas closely without being affected by 
them. You know, I did this thing in New 
York, ‘ ‘The Royal Hunt of the Sun’ ’ [in 
which he played Atahualpa, the Aztec 
prince] and I actually acted like an Indian 
for ten years after that. I don’t act like an 
Indian any more, but I act more like an 
Indian than your average Irish-American 
movie star’s kid.” 

Although he has a personal tabu 
against performing in films which 
contain “gratuitous violence” or 
“macho bullshit,” a certain com¬ 
bativeness is undeniably part of David’s 
image. Perhaps this stems from his role 
in ‘ ‘ Kung Fu. ’ ’ Although the characters 
he plays never pick fights, they are 
always ready to hold their own. 

‘ ‘After I left ‘ ‘Kung Fu, ’ ’ I felt it was 
important for me to disassociate myself 
from that image I had established if I 
wanted to survive the series,” he says. 
“For a year after getting out of “Kung 
Fu” I didn’t study kung fu at all. Then 
there was a moment when I had thought 
about it a lot and never gotten around to 
it. Finally I got into my car and drove 
down to Torrance to Kam Yuen. He’s a 
marshal arts advisor who has a studio 
down there. And that’s when I really 
started studying. From that moment 
dates my pure interest in kung fu. It had 
nothing to do with movies. By the time 
we did Cannonball , I’d just come back 
from the Cannes Film Festival where I’d 
taken Kam with me. Just because I went 
to the festival I didn’t want to stop 
working out. I was still studying. So 
when I hit Cannonball I was actually 
steeped in kung fu. It’s a pity, because 
actually in Cannonball I didn’t do a lot of 
kung fu. I just did ‘stuntman 5 fights 
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“I pointed out to Bergman that I thought a live horse 
was a much more artistic thing than a dead horse. Or a 
movie, for that matter. He didn’t see that.” 


because the stuntman didn’t understand 
anything else.” 

Beside his edict against scripts con¬ 
taining gratuitous violence, David has a 
number of other rules to which he 
adheres: the roles he plays must be 
heroic. He likes to think of his characters 
as “everyman.” He will not accept 
scripts with unhappy endings or ones 
that glorify negative aspects of society. 
He will not play “heavies” nor will he 
appear in horror films. He bent this last 
rule when he appeared in Ingmar 
Bergman’s The Serpent's Egg , a film 
which he now looks on as a mistake. 

‘ ‘I felt all the time I was making that 
movie that I was treading on the edge, 
that it was a stretch that I’d make for the 
sake of art. Up until the incident with the 
horse. Bergman said the same thing 
when he killed that horse. He said it was 
OK because it was for art. They got the 
horse from the slaughter house. He 
reasoned that the horse was dying 
anyway, and he thought the art was 
worth it. You were supposed to see it die 
on screen, but the German SPCA 
wouldn’t allow it—though they did 
allow him to kill it. Now, I pointed out to 
him that I thought a live horse was a 
much more artistic thing than a dead 
horse. Or a movie, for that matter. And 
he didn’t see that. He actually felt that 
the art he was creating was more 
important than life. Ingmar draws the 
line someplace, he doesn’t kill people. 
He doesn’t even make people feel 
unpleasant. But after that, I really felt 
different about my own attitudes. 
Bending my ideas about what I would 
do in a movie in order to be in an Ingmar 
Bergman movie is obviously a dangerous 
thing to do.” 

David is greatly attracted by the 
mystical. He has an affinity for movies 
with titles like Moonbeam Rider and 
Cloud Dancer. The Silent Flute , which 
he is just completing, is an ‘ "El 
Topo-e sque” project in which David 
plays several roles including “Panther 
Man,” “Monkey Man,” and 
“Rhythm Man.” For a while, David 
was hoping to work with Alexander 
Jodorovsky himself on a film of Dune, 
but so far the project has failed to get off 
the ground. 

As we sit in my living room, the 
conversation turns to the future. David 
would like to make a film of “The 
Tempest.” He has played Sebastian on 
the stage and now would like to essay 


Caliban, or perhaps Ariel, on film. 
Doing a dance film interests him too. 
Nothing like Saturday Night Fever , but 
something in the manner of the classic 
Fred Astaire films, perhaps co-starring 
his 15-year-old daughter, Calista, who is 
a regular dancing fool. (David and Calista 
are currently collaborating on a film of 
the life of Mata Hari which they expect 
will take years to complete. It’s being 
shot in bits and pieces around the world: 
last year 80 minutes shot in India, this 
year, the Netherlands.) 

David would be wonderful in a 
dancing role. He claims to do a sort of 
“character dance” in all his films 
anyway, a subtle choreography of the 
character’s movement which helps 
delineate the role—another legacy, 
perhaps, from Kwai Chang Cain. I 
remember with pleasure the strange, 
sweet little foxtrot he did with Simone 
Griffith in the bedroom scene in Death 
Race. 

Finally (as always happens with Roger 
Corman alumni) our talks gets around to 
Roger, a man with whom we are both 
identified, and to whom we both owe our 
careers. Despite expensive prestigious 
films like Bound for Glory and The Ser¬ 
pent 's Egg , David keeps coming back to 
Roger, and New World Pictures. 

“Doing pictures for Roger is certain¬ 
ly, on my part, as qualitative (sic) an 
experience as giving a performance in a 
picture like Bound for Glory. ’ ’ And I do 
get the experience of playing these 
characters that are very antithetical to 
the meekness and the kindness and the 
Okie-ness of those other characters I 
play.” 

Despite the enormous mcrease m 
David’s price since Death Race 2000 , 
Corman considers him a vital ingredient 
in the kind of low-budget, action- 
adventure films which are a staple of 
New World’s release schedule. And as 
Corman is loyal to Carradine, Carradine 
is loyal to Corman. 

‘ ‘Roger has been forward about taking 
a chance on me, which is all you can ask 
somebody for. I mean, it’s easy for 
somebody to hire you for something 
that’s obvious. But, like this guy Jerry 
Thorpe who hired me for “Kung Fu” 
took a large chance, I think Roger has sort 
of taken a chance too. Something has 
evolved between Roger and me. I really 
respect him and I think he really respects 
me. We do not join in the common 
derision that there is in the trade for each 


other. I haven’t badmouthed the pic¬ 
tures, even when they haven’t been 
great, and I don’t think he badmouths 
me either. And most people do. Most 
propmen, most directors, most pro¬ 
ducers , studio heads, everybody, they ’ re 
always badmouthing me after I’ve left. 
I’m sure I deserve it. The thing is, I 
don’t think that Roger does it. 

“On the other hand, I don’t want to 
do another picture for Roger without 
thinking about it really carefully. And I 
probably would pass on any kind of 
picture like Death Sport or even like 
Death Race. Though Moonbeam Rider , 
which I would also avoid doing a picture 
like—at the moment that I made it was a 
great experience and I thought that it 
was actually going to be like a terrific 
movie. 

“Whatever else he is, Roger is a 
thorough, honest-to-God producer, cre¬ 
ator of movies and successful distributor. 
Everybody puts him down for certain 
things. But I realize all he’s doing is 
keeping afloat while he’s actually 
fomenting a revolution of some kind, 
loosing the people on the world that he 
does loose, by giving them a way to 
become, not successful, but to work, to 
function in Hollywood. Roger actually 
has a kind of fibre and a certain honesty 
to him and a healthy outlook, not only 
on movie making but on life in general. 
People are always telling me how 
terrible his movies are, but every time 
I’ve ever been in a movie of his, it has 
always been a movie that has stressed 
some homely virtue or something. And, 
you know, what more can you ask?’ ’ 


Paul Bartel's theatrical shorts, The 
Secret Cinema and Naughty Nurses led 
to a feature, Private Parts produced in 
1972 by Gene Corman for MGM. This 
was followed eventually by Death Race 
2000 and Cannonball, both starring 
David Carradine and distributed by 
Roger Corman's New World Pictures. 
Mr. Bartel is also known as an actor, 
having appeared in each of his films as 
well as numerous other New World 
Productions, most notably Hollywood 
Boulevard. 


This article will appear in The Movie 
Star Book, edited by Dannis Peary, to 
be published this fall by Workman 
Publishing Company. 
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INTERVIEW 


THE FURTHER ADVENTURES OF 

IVAN REITMAN 

Can Indy Hick from Sticks Score in Pics Biz? 

Nat Lamp Action Looms Big! 



Reitman on the set of Animal House. Next? Sex in America! 


By Joe Medjuck 


In May of 1973, Take One (Vol. 3, 
No. 10) conducted an interview with 
Ivan Reitman and Danny Goldberg, the 
producer-director and producer-editor 
respectively of Cannibal Girls, a feature 
length/35mm film they’d made for 
$23,000 cash, a lot of credit and even 
more chutzpah. 

It was not Reitman’s first feature 
film. Two years earlier—at the age of 
21—he had completed Foxy Lady, a 
feature-length comedy that had disap¬ 
peared shortly after it opened. 

The 1973 interview had chronicled 
the adventures of the two young 
Toronto filmmakers as they borrowed 
money, dodged creditors and finally, 
arrived at the 1972 Cannes Festival, 
where they sold American rights to 
Cannibal Girls to Samuel Z. Arkoff’s 
American International Productions, 
for a $50,000 advance. 

When we left our protagonists they 
were back in Toronto and both were 
working as producers: Goldberg in the 
recording industry and Reitman at a 
local TV station. 

Exactly five years later we again 
interviewed Reitman—this time by 
telephone. He was now in Los Angeles 
(living in a house rented from Paul 
Mazursky) where he was just finishing 
up his chores as co-producer (with 
Matty Simmons) of the National 
Lampoon 1 s Animal House, a Universal 
film starring John Belushi, Donald 
Sutherland, Verna Bloom and John 
Vernon. The film is about fraternity life 
in a small New England college in 
1962. 

How did you finally do with Cannibal 
Girls? 

Reitman: Well, we managed to pay 
off all the remaining bills and all the 
cash investors, but we’re still paying 
people who had deferred salaries. We 
make a payment about every six 
months. It’s been sold in about a dozen 
countries, though a lot of the payments 
are pretty nominal. The money just 
keeps trickling in. We still get a cheque 


from ALP every month for two or three 
hundred dollars, and we just got about 
$5,000 from Spain. 

After you finished that film and took 
it to Cannes you were working as a 
producer at CITY-TV in Toronto. 
What happened after that? 

Reitman: Well, a magician named 
Doug Henning was a guest on one of the 
talk shows I produced. I’d known Doug 
at university. In fact, I directed him in 
the first production he’d ever been in. 
He played Lonesome Polecat in a 
student production we did of L’il Abner. 
He had an idea to do a concert act that 
would combine magic and rock music. I 
thought it was a great idea, but he 
already had a producer at that time and 
they were trying to raise money so 
Doug could buy some more large-scale 
illusions. Meanwhile Cinepix in Mont¬ 
real asked me to produce a David 
Cronenberg movie that was then called 
Orgy of the Blood Parasites. [The title 


was eventually changed to Shivers in 
Canada and It Came From Within in the 
U.S.] So I began working with David 
who was also the director. While we 
were working on getting that project 
going, Doug came to me and said he 
hadn’t been able to raise the money and 
asked me to help. As soon as I found out 
how big—and expensive—the illusions 
were, and what a hassle it was to move 
them around, I started thinking in 
theatrical terms. We put together a 
musical with magic called “Spell¬ 
bound” that we played at the Royal 
Alex in Toronto. (David Cronenberg 
worked on the script for that.) Two 
producers from Broadway, Edgar Lans- 
bury and Joe Beruh saw “Spellbound” 
and liked the basic idea, but wanted a 
new story and new music. I co-produced 
the show with them and it became 
“The Magic Show,” which is now 
entering its fifth year on Broadway. 
Doug stayed with it for two years and 
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Two scenes from the up-coming Animal House— frat life in 1962 New England. 


then moved on to other things, including 
his TV specials. 

What did you do then? 

Reitman: I produced “The National 
Lampoon Show,” an off-Broadway 
revue that featured Gilda Radner, Bill 
Murray and John Belushi, who are now 
with “Saturday Night Live.” 

Had you worked with any of the 
“Saturday Night Live ” people in 
Toronto? 

Reitman: Howard Shore, who is the 
musical director of that show, did the 
music for “Spellbound,” and Danny 
Akroyd was my announcer on 
“Greed,” one of the shows I produced 
at CITY-TV. 

Were you doing any more film work 
at the time? 

Reitman: Yes, after we’d finished 
Shivers , Andr£ Link and John Dunning 
of Cinepix suggested a more permanent 
relationship, and we began to produce 
films together. The first one I produced 
was Death Weekend, which Bill Fruet 
wrote and directed. Then I was 
executive producer on Rabid, which 
was David Cronenberg’s next film. 
We’ve just finished a Franco-Canadian 
co-production called Blackout, but 
basically, I only helped on the script and 
the fine cut of that because I was 
working on Animal House. Danny 
Goldberg, who produced Cannibal Girls 
with me, worked on the sound of all 
those Cinepix films. He’s become the 
best sound editor in Canada. 

Isn't he also working as a record 
producer? 

Reitman: Yes, he’s trying to produce 
a hit album (laughs). He will someday, 
too. 

How did you get the idea for Animal 
House? 


They’ve got at least six projects 
ready to do right now at 
Universal, and they can’t find 
directors for them. 


Reitman: Well, I’d originally gone to 
see Matty Simmons, the publisher of 
The National Lampoon , to make a film. 
When I’d first gotten together with 
Cinepix, I told them I wanted to make a 
National Lampoon comedy movie. 
They were fairly sceptical about the 
whole process and told me it would take 
years to pull it off. But I went to see 
Matty anyway, and though he didn’t 
want to do a film just then, he got me 
involved with “The Lampoon Show,” 
and once we got to know each other, he 
agreed to let me do the movie. 

Are the writers people who have 
written for the Lampoon? 

Reitman: The writers are Doug 
Kenney, who was one of the founders of 
the magazine, Chris Miller, who does a 
lot of their college stories, and Harold 
Ramis, who’d worked on “The Lam¬ 
poon Show.” Matty and I took the 
project to Universal and they put up the 
money to develop it. It was a standard 
development deal. They repaid us the 
money we’d already spent, put up X 
amount of dollars to develop it further, 
and gave us an office at Universal. They 
read the various drafts and they had the 
rights to stop the project if they didn’t 
like the script. 

What if they'd wanted to stop and you 
wanted to continue? 


Reitman: We’d have had to find the 
money to buy the project back from 
them. We could have tried to get the 
money from another studio or some 
other source. 

Were they happy with the script you 
came up with? 

Reitman: Well, it was a slow 
process: they weren’t too happy in the 
beginning but they gradually got more 
excited, especially Thom Mount, a 
vice-president at Universal, who ram¬ 
med the film through. Now that it’s 
finished, they’re all happy with it. 

How many drafts did you do? 

Reitman: Five real ones, plus four 
alterations—about nine altogether. It 
took us two years. It’s a lot, but I think 
that’s one of the reasons the film’s so 
good. 

How did you choose a director? 

Reitman: Well, when we finally got 
to a draft that we all sort of liked, we 
started looking for a director. And I 
discovered that there’s an incredible 
shortage of directors in Hollywood right 
now. I’ve heard that they’ve got at least 
six projects ready to do right now at 
Universal, and they can’t find directors 
for them; ones who are creative and 
will add something to the project. We 
discussed people like Richard Lester, 
who was busy on Same Time Next Year 
and didn’t even want to talk to us. We 
talked to Bob Rafelson, who thought the 
script was terrible, and didn’t want to 
do it. (As soon as the film was made, he 
said, “I hear the film’s great. I can’t 
understand why.”) We didn’t know 
where to go, but we heard about this 
young director named John Landis who 
was making a film called Kentucky 
Tried Movie. They told me he’d done 
Schlock , and I said, ‘ ‘well that’s a pretty 
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Making boys out of men in Animal House: The National Lampoon crowd set loose in movieland. 


mediocre movie.” But Matty and I 
looked at Kentucky Fried, and I was 
pretty impressed with it. After I met him 
I thought he’d be perfect for the film. 
Kentucky Fried has been remarkably 
successful, but we hired him before the 
film was released and we had trouble 
convincing Universal. 

Did he cast the film with you? 

Reitman: Sure. He, Matty and I 
interviewed 3,000 people. I wanted a 
couple of the National Lampoon people 
like Belushi. We had a great part for 
Danny Ackroyd, but he was too busy 
with 44 Saturday Night Live. ’ ’ 

Did you know Donald Sutherland in 
Toronto? 

Reitman: No, but he was a good 
friend of John Landis. 

When did Universal get more en¬ 
thusiastic about the project? 

Reitman: Well, we made a ten- 
minute production reel. We threw it 
together with just a couple of days’ 
notice and we screened it for their sales 
people. It was very exciting, because 
they were being shown little bits of Jaws 
II, Sgt. Pepper, The Wiz . . . There 
were about 25 people there—the 
general sales managers of the various 
regions. Each set of producers and 
directors would file into the screening 
room, make a short presentation and 
then their film would be shown. 
Meanwhile, we were sneaking a peek 
up in the projection room to see how the 
other guys were doing. When our turn 
came up, they went bananas over the 
production reel. Universal immediately 
ordered twenty copies and sent them 
out to exhibitors, and they all liked it 
too. 

You used to do your own music for 
your films. Are you still doing it? 


When our turn came up, they 
went bananas over the 
production reel. Universal 
immediately ordered twenty 
copies and sent them out to 
exhibitors. 


Reitman: No. Elmer Bernstein’s doing 
the music. We’re recording it right 
now. He’s got a 70-piece orchestra and 
it’s a very lush score for the background 
music, plus a lot of period rock and roll. 

Will you have much to do with the 
marketing of the film after it's finished? 

Reitman: Yes. They’ve got a market 
research preview on May 12th, and 
that will be the first time an audience 
sees it. They’ll be seeing a double 
system print and, depending on their 
reaction, we might still make changes. 
In fact, we’ve got the mixing theatre 
booked for the ten days after, to make 
changes. Because of the National 
Lampoon' s involvement, they’ve 
listened to us more about marketing 
than they might do for other producers. 
We’ve done our own TV trailer though 
they usually hire some outside agency. 
Also, we’ve been given more of a free 
hand because they liked the production 
reel so much. A few of us will go on the 
road to publicize the film, and I’ll do a 
small tour of Canada when it opens. 

What are you going to do next? 

Reitman: Well, Universal was pleased 
enough with the job I did, I guess, 
because they just signed me to produce 
a film that they were developing with 
David Steinberg called Sex in America. 


So there are two Canadians working 
on that film, too. 

Reitman: In fact, we might do the 
film in Canada. They do want to make 
films there, and having a Canadian star 
and a Canadian producer, it seems like 
it might be a good idea. But that’s not 
certain at all. 

Do you have any other plans? 

Reitman: Well, Sex in America is still 
in the very early stages of development. 
If I don’t have anything going in the late 
summer, I may make a film in Canada. 
I’m working on two other things. One is 
a comedy I’m working on with John 
Landis and two of the writers from 
Animal House, which we’re calling Big 
Trouble. We’re on our second draft 
right now. And I’ve hired Patricia 
Murphy in Toronto to do some research 
for a story about some people there. 

If Animal House is about fraternity 
life in 1962, you must be too young to 
remember those times. 

Reitman: Well, not quite. My 
freshman year at McMaster was 
1965, and things were still a bit like 
that because we were a few years late 
there. 

One last question. Do you think 
you'll ever direct again? 

Reitman: Probably (laughs). I mean, 
I hear there’s such a shortage of 
directors that I think I should try it 
again. I haven’t given myself a good 
shot yet. Every film I’ve directed has 
been with no script, under pretty 
ridiculous conditions. It would be nice 
to go at it properly, and if I find the right 
script for a small picture, I would try it. 

Joe Medjuck teaches film at the 
University of Toronto. He is a Take 
One Associate Editor. 





Ads in VARIETY and RINGLING BROS. NEWS 
Called for dwarfs, midgets— 

“No kids need apply”— 

To dance and sing for Judy. 


So they set the traps for Munchkins, 
Hundreds of them, little people waiting 
For big breaks. Circus tents were lifted, 
Wedding cakes tipped, in frantic search. 


Tom Thumb, The Dog-Faced Boy, 
Sorcerers’ apprentices practiced looking up; 
Diminutive transvestites, in top hats and tiaras 
Ventured out of closets for the trip. 


In places like Vermillion, S.D. and Hollywood, Fla 
Sites of county fairs and carnivals, 

Eyes popped, high-pitched voices squealed, 
Somersaults, low to the ground, sounded 
A victory of freaks. 


In these same tired towns, beauty queens 
Sold their berths on the Limited, 
Found red-brick roads home from the depot 

f —Robert Willson M 


Robert Willson teaches English at the University of Missouri in Kansas City, Missouri. 
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INTERVIEW 


LAURENCE OLIVIER 

GETTING ON WITH IT 



By Leroy Keleher 


The haggard man with sparse, 
iron-grey hair sits hunched before the 
battered outdoor make-up table. Slowly, 
methodically, his hand as steady as a 
young man’s, he applies the creams and 
powders and pencil-etchings with the 
dexterity of an experienced artist. 

He is Laurence Olivier, the greatest 
actor in the world. 

Nearby, actors in the cast of The 
Boys from Brazil sit at other tables 
where make-up men apply their profes¬ 
sional trickery, the actors bored by the 
process. 

“I’ve always put on my face 
myself,” says Olivier. “It’s rather like 
having a hand in the creation of my 
characterization. It’s fun, in a way, and 
it’s demeaning, too. I often think I 


shouldn’t have gone on the boards. 
Acting is a masochistic form of 
exhibitionism. There is an immaturity 
about it, as though somewhere along 
the way, I had become dreadfully 
retarded.” 

Olivier is in Vienna, where he is 
starring in the film version of Ira Levin’s 
novel, The Boys from Brazil. He 
portrays the hero, the tireless hunter of 
the notorious Nazi concentration camp 
killer, Dr. Engles, played in the film by 
Gregory Peck. Olivier’s character, 
Ezra Lieberman, is based on the famous 
real-life Nazi hunter, Simon Wis- 
senthal, who still lives in Vienna. 

During a long interval before the 
director needs him, Olivier and I talk 
about his life as an actor. 

“Although I have often seemed to 
please audiences, I have actually 
pleased myself only twice in my career. 
The first time was when I did Richard 


ID and I had been an actor for 20 years. 
The second time was when I was 
appearing in John Osborne’s play, 
‘The Entertainer.’ 

“Strangely enough, I became ob¬ 
sessed by the idea that audiences did not 
like me, despite their applause and the 
amount of fan mail I received. It’s a 
wonder I did not lose my mind. I think it 
was all due to the intense unhappiness I 
was enduring in my private life. I 
loathed myself so much that I sought 
refuge in the parts I played. Curiously, I 
became a better actor because of it. 
Ironic eh? I found myself craving 
anonymity. Can you imagine an actor 
desiring that? I liked to travel by train to 
my home in Brighton (some 60 miles 
south of London on the Dover Coast) 
because no one recognized me. I might 
as well have been an obscure tobac¬ 
conist or a green grocer. It pleased me 
no end. But I reconciled myself to being 
an actor and learned to cope with the 
notoriety that attends it. I shall go on 
performing until senility overtakes me 
or audiences make me the target for 
spit-balls. Then I shall find a comer 
somewhere and tackle that bloody 
autobiography.” 

He chuckles and goes on: “Yester¬ 
day, I was standing near one of the 
cameras, waiting for my cue, when a 
little girl came up to me. ‘Are you a 
Sir?’ she asked innocently, looking at 
me with wide, blue eyes. I acknow¬ 
ledged that such was my honor. She 
said: ‘Sir, could I see the side of your 
head where the Queen struck you with 
the sword?’ That was worth coming to 
work for.” Olivier is 70 now and has 
been an actor, despite his misgivings, 
for 55 years ... on film, on stage and, 
recently on television. He has survived 
cancer and thrombosis and myositis, 
the latter a rare disease which wastes 
the muscles. Lesser men would have 
thrown in the towel. 

‘ ‘Know how I licked my afflictions?” 
he demands. “Righteous wrath. Anger 
gives you the strength to see yourself 
through. I faced death once or twice. I 
was never afraid of death, even as a 
child. Know what I did? I made a 
horrible face and I frightened the 
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disease away! Once, I asked H.G. Wells 
whether he believed in life after death. 
He didn’t and he added: ‘One life is 
good enough for old H.G., thank you.’ 
That is much the way I feel. 

“When I was ill, my lovely Joanie 
(his actress wife, Joan Plowright) 
nursed me night and day and helped me 
keep my spirits up. I will never be very 
strong again. I am lucky to be offered 
roles in films. Films pay far better than 
the theatre. During my middle years in 
Hollywood, I squandered my vast 
earnings. Now my family is my first 
concern. I want the money for Joanie 
and the children. That is why I work as 
much as I can. 

“I knew poverty as a child. Genteel 
poverty. My father was a preacher and 
very high church. We had little money 
but we were called the gentry and we 
lived in a rural slum on the outskirts of 
London. Poverty warps and degenerates 
unless you have the determination to 
escape from it. I was bom with that 
fierce determination and I fought and I 
won. As long as I can remember, I 
wanted to act, but it was years before I 
got my hands out of my pockets. 

“I remember the first part I had. It 
was in the play, ‘Ghost Train.’ I was so 
cocky. The other actors warned me 
about the sill of the door over which I 
had to make my first entrance. It was 
about an inch high but you couldn’t see 
it because it was painted the same color 
as the floor. I made my entrance, 
tripped over the sill, slid across the 
stage and landed in the footlights. It was 
the biggest laugh I ever got in the 
theatre. I wish I could get another 
laugh like that, before I die.” 

Olivier underwent a kidney operation 
before starting The Boys from Brazil. 
Director Franklin Schaffner decided to 


I want the money for Joanie 
and the children. That is why I 
work as much as I can. 


hold up production for him. Olivier has 
lost weight but his mind is alert and his 
handshake firm. He admits though that 
learning lines “is a bit of a tease, 
now.” 

“I used to be pretty good. In fact, I 
once learned the whole of Romeo in two 
days. Now I understand those old actors 
who say: “Don’t worry about me 
learning the lines, guvner. They’ll 
come to me when they’re needed.” 

I remark that audiences and critics 
acclaim him as a genius. 

“There is too much practicality in 
the theatre for genius,” he scoffs. 
‘ ‘Charles Laughton was the only actor I 
knew who was a genius. He was a very 
difficult man to get on with. I trust I 
never get that way. No, lam neither a 
genius nor a legend. If I were a genius, I 
would be a little mad and if I were a 
legend . . . well, that would be a little 
like being my own ghost, wouldn’t it?” 
Perhaps, but according to Gregory 
Peck, “Lord Olivier is such a great 
actor he makes the rest of the cast look 
like chopped liver.” 

On the set, Olivier is always referred 
to in the third person, simply as “Sir.” 
An assistant director addresses him: 



“You defeat yourself by being afraid. ’ * 


“Is Sir ready now, please?” In the 
morning, he is greeted by “How is Sir 
today?” This constant reference to him 
as a third person is distracting. Olivier 
seems to take the situation in stride. 
One can’t imagine him being con¬ 
cerned by the Second Coming. 

The director calls Olivier back to 
work. This is the climactic scene in 
which Olivier is attacked by five 
Doberman Pinscher dogs—a breed 
notorious for its blood-thirsty nature. 
“Actors are reluctant to work with 
babies and dogs,” he tells me. “Babies 
usually end by stealing the scenes. With 
dogs, especially Pinschers, you never 
know when they’ll take a fancy to an 
arm or a leg and where does that leave 
you?” The scene is satisfactorily 
completed on the first take. Jovial 
amenities are exchanged among Olivier 
and the cast and crew. I walk with him 
to his waiting limousine, and ask, 
“Wasn’t the scene hazardous?” He 
dismisses the thought with a de¬ 
precatory wave of his hand. “The best 
way to avoid harm is not to expect it. I 
really didn’t expect death the times I’ve 
been sick. You defeat yourself by being 
afraid. You foolishly deprive yourself of 
any defence you may have. I think the 
dogs sensed my confidence and ended 
up considering the thing as a bit of a 
game.” 

Olivier adjusts his hat at its usual 
jaunty angle and steps into the car. He 
leans through the open window, smiling 
wryly. 

“I take a simple view of living. It 
is . . . keep your eyes open for treach¬ 
erous door-sills . . . and get on with it.” 


Leroy Keleher is a Texas-based free¬ 
lance writer. 
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What’s the score? 
The best of the decade. 

From among the films of the 70s, twenty top critics pick theirfavorites. 


The seventies are over, you’ll be surprised 
—and we hope happy—to hear. We’ve 
decided to end the decade of hype and 
nostalgia two years early, and why not? The 
last eight years have been rather a bore, 
with no particular style of their own, and 
cultural patterns don’t fit neat chronolog¬ 
ical patterns anyway. Besides, with the 
nostalgia wave having progressed rapidly 
through the twenties, thirties, and forties 
into the fifties and sixties, there’s not much 
left to be nostalgic about in the near future 
except the seventies: which would be 
nostalgia for nostalgia. . . 

So: here endeth the seventies. 

To celebrate this joyous landmark, we 
asked 20 of the world’s leading film critics 
to choose a score or more of the best films of 
the last ten years. It seemed like a good time 
for stock-taking. It has been ten years, 
precisely, since the political watershed year 
(in both the U.S. and Europe) of 1968. This 
year also marks the twentieth anniversary of 
the death of Andre Bazin and the advent of 
the New Wave. You’ll find the results of 
our poll below. 

★ ★ 

The Rules of the Game were relatively 
stringent: the decade runs from 1 January 1968 
through 31 December 1977, and world premiere 
dates decide eligibility. Critics were asked to 
choose ten films (no more, no less) in the 
American and European categories, and five in 
the Third World category. Canada was included 
in the American category, and Europe encompas¬ 
sed the U.S.S.R., Japan, and, in fact, Australia, 
for the purposes of the survey. Black American 
and Quebecois films were permissible under 
either American or Third World categories. 

For the most part, our contributors exhibited 
notable restraint, abiding by the limits of the 
game, although there was considerable fudging 
on dates, particularly of Third World films (a 
number of choices, you will see, go back to the 
mid-sixties). If you spend much of your life in 
screening rooms it must be difficult to keep the 
calendar straight. The big surprise was the weak 
response to the Third World category. We had 
anticipated some resistance (which is why that 
group was limited to five entries), but we were 
not prepared for what actually happened: more 
than half our respondants ignored the category, 
begged off, or named less than five films. 
Comments on all choices were welcome, and 
we’ve included them here. 

Thirteen American films qualified in the top 
rank (with five or more votes apiece). The strong 
showings of The Godfather and Nashville were 
no surprise, but it is interesting to note that 
Petulia's cult reputation has built over the years 
into a remarkable third-place finish in our poll. 
Annie Hall's strength is remarkable as well. 
(Critics voted before Woody Allen’s Oscar coup.) 
Badlands, McCabe and Mrs. Miller , and Barry 
Lyndon also showed unexpected strength. 

Among the American runners-up (those films 
with more than 2 votes) Blume in Love and The 
Man Who Would Be King are perhaps surprises. 


By James Monaco 



Also remarkable is Alan Pakula’s strong showing, 
with two films in the top 21. Judged according to 
the list, he thus joins the ranks of Altman, 
Coppola, Scorsese, and Kubrick (each of whom 
also directed two top-ranked films). 

Adding up the total number of votes received 
by each director, we find Altman leading with 21 
votes (for 6 films) with Coppola close behind: 18 
votes for 3 films*. Scorsese garnered 13 votes (3 
movies), Richard Lester, a surprisingly strong 
finisher, won 11 votes (3 films) as did Stanley 
Kubrick (2 films). Alan Pakula and Sam 
Peckinpah were close behind with 9 votes each 
(for three films each), and Woody Allen also won 
9 (all for Annie Hall). 

Other American directors with five or more 
votes include George Lucas (7 for 2), Roman 
Polanski (7 for 2), Don Siegel (6 for 4), Steven 
Spielberg (5 for 4), John Schlesinger (5 for 2), 
John Huston (5 for 2), Bob Rafelson (5 for 2), 
Paul Mazursky (5 for 2), and Terrence Malick (5 
for 1): a potential pantheon for the seventies, if 
you like. 

In the European division the list shows a 
narrower range. More films were cited overall 
(105 as opposed to 96 American movies), and the 
highest-ranked films (a tie) received only half as 
many votes as the top American entry. (We left it 
up to the critics, by the way, to decide whether 
directors like Kubrick and Schlesinger were 
American or European.) 

It’s clear that Eric Rohmer remains the 
European director with the strongest reputation 
among American critics. Two of his widely- 
spaced efforts appear at the top of the list, a feat 
even Ingmar Bergman couldn't match. Eleven 
films in all received five or more votes. No 
particular surprises here, although The Conform¬ 
ist's strong showing is notable, as is the choice 
among the Fellini product of Amarcord and 
among the Chabrol of Le Boucher. The auteur 
policy obviously had a strong influence in most of 
our critics’ choices. Only Ophuls’s The Sorrow 
and the Pity and Eustache’s The Mother and the 
Whore don’t fit it. 

*ln the chart, The Godfather is treated as a single 
film in two parts since most of our critics regarded 
it that way. 11 critics voted for one or both parts 
of the film: eight voted for the opus as a whole, 
two for Part One andfourforPart Two. If the films 
had been ranked separately, Godfather II would 
have been tied with Nashville. 


The Runner-up list is comprised of 16 films, 
and four of those are by Francois Truffaut, on the 
evidence certainly the most consistent European 
director. Interestingly, Herzog garners, two 
positions here while Fassbinder, who has had a 
much more highly publicized career, wins only 
one. Performance is a bit of a surprise, as is Jan 
Troell’s The Emmigrants / The New Land. 

Vote totals for directors show Bergman, 
Truffaut, and Rohmer in a dead heat for first 
with 16 votes each (for 6, 5, and 3 films, 
respectively). Bertolucci is close behind with 14 
votes (4 films). Bunuel and Chabrol are also in 
double digits—12 votes each (6 films for Bunuel, 
5 Chabrol). 

Other European directors with five or more 
votes apiece: Fellini (9 for 4), Fassbinder, 
Herzog, Bresson, and Ophuls with 7 votes each (3 
films for Fassbinder, 2 for the others), Godard (6 
for 3), Roeg (6 for 3), Antonioni (6 for 2), Tanner 
(5 for 3), and Eustache (5 for 1). Fassbinder and 
Herzog, Ophuls and Roeg, Tanner and Eustache 
are the only directors on this list whose 
reputations weren’t solidly established before the 
1970s. 

The top five Third World films (those with 4 or 
more votes each) include two films from Cuba, a 
fact which is probably due as much to the U.S. 
skew of our panel as it is to the qualities of the 
films themselves. Memories of Underdevelop¬ 
ment is everybody’s favorite Third-World movie, 
perhaps because it is arguably so unlike Third- 
World films generally, just as Satyajit Ray is 
everyone’s leading Third-World director. The big 
surprise in the top-rank here is Perry Henzell’s 
The Harder They Come , a cult film which 
developed a strong reputation during the last five 
years (partly as a result of an early review in these 
pages). 

Among the short list of runners-up, King Hu’s 
A Touch of Zen , perhaps the apotheosis of 
martial-arts movies, is worth noting. 

Satyajit Ray leads the numerical list of directors 
in this category, with ten votes for 4 films. 
Ousmane Sembene is close behind with 7 for 4. 
Other directors with four or more votes (each for 
single films) include: Tomas Gutierrez Alea (6), 
Fernando Solanas and Octavio Getino (5), Perry 
Henzell (4), and Humberto Solas (4). 

THE CRITICS 

How did we happen to arrive at this disparate 
score of cinematic scribes? You may well ask! 
Certain names suggested themselves immediate¬ 
ly, both for the quality of their work and their 
obvious influence. Canby, Haskell, Kauffman, 
Moskowitz, Sarris, and Schickel fit this category. 
(Penelope Gilliatt, Pauline Kael, Richard Roud, 
and John Simon were invited, but declined due 
to long-standing antipathies to “Ten Best 
Lists.’’) 

We next wanted to indicate a range of the best 
younger critics now moving up in the ranks. Peter 
Biskind, Richard Corliss, Jan Dawson, Stephen 
Farber, Michael Goodwin, Diane Jacobs, Janet 
Maslin, Frank Rich, Clayton Riley all write for 
general interest as well as specialized film 
magazines. Each of them has established an 
interesting critical persona during the last few 
years. 

Finally, we wanted to extend the often 
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claustrophobic boundaries of the incestuous 
world of film criticism a little. Francois Truffaut is 
the world’s premier filmmaker-as-critic. Scholars 
Peter Cowie and David Thomson are not 
generally known as critics per se, but the breadth 
of their range and their demonstrated acuity add 
strength to the list. Greil Marcus is best-known 
for his music and literary criticism, but luckily for 
us wrote a column of films for Politicks magazine 


earlier this year. Richard T. Jameson, editor of 
Movietone News , is like his magazine something 
of a cult object: not widely known, but very 
highly respected. His yearly list of “Moments 
Out of Time” is worth the price of a subscription 
in itself. 

There you have it: our panel, we think, 
represents much of the best recent writing about 
film. On the other hand, why trust my 


judgment? A couple of years ago, I did a piece for 
More magazine entitled “The Ten Best Ten Best 
Lists.” Within months, three of the ten critics I’d 
chosen for inclusion had been fired. But that’s 
the whole point about criticism. It’s a matter of 
taste, isn’t it? Except that, with surveys like the 
present one, it becomes possible to assign 
numerical values to arbitrary works of'art. The 
day of the cinematic calculus is not far off.- > 


The Best 
American Films 
of the Decade 


The Best 
European Films 
of the Decade 


The Leaders: 

More than 3 votes 


The Godfather (14) 

1971, 74 

Coppola 

Nashville (12) 

1975 

Altman 

Petulia (9) 

1968 

Lester 

Annie Hall (9) 

1977 

Allen 

Mean Streets (7) 

1973 

Scorsese 

2001: A Space Odyssey (6) 1968 

Kubrick 

The Wild Bunch (6) 

1969 

Peckinpah 

3 

American Graffiti 

1973 

Lucas 

Badlands 

1973 

Malick 

Taxi Driver 

1976 

Scorsese 

McCabe and Mrs. Miller 

1971 

Altman 

Chinatown 

1974 

Polanski 

Barry Lyndon 

1975 

Kubrick 

Runners-up: 

a 

Blume in Love 

1973 

Mazursky 

The Conversation 

1974 

Coppola 

Midnight Cowboy 

1969 

Schles- 

inger 

All the President's Men 

1976 

Pakula 

3 

The Man Who Would 

1975 

Huston 

Be King 


Pakula 

Klute 

1971 

Five Easy Pieces 

1970 

Rafelson 

. The Last Picture Show 

1971 

Bogdan¬ 

ovich 

2 

The Shootist 

1976 

Siegel 

One Blew Over the 

1975 

Forman 

Cuckoo ’s Nest 

Fat City 

1972 

Huston 

Beyond The Valley 


Meyer 

of the Dolls 

1970 

The Parallax View 

1974 

Pakula 

Rosemary’s Baby 

1968 

Polanski 

Sweet Sweetback 's 

Baadass Song 

1971 

Van 

Peebles 

Ganja & Hess 

1973 

Gunn 

Harlan County, USA 

1976 

Kopple 

Pat Garrett and 

Billy the Kid 

1973 

Peckinpah 

TheNightofthe 

Living Dead 

1968 

Romero 

The King of 

Marvin Gardens 

1972 

Rafelson 

Madigan 

1968 

Siegel 

Alice’s Restaurant 

1969 

Penn 

Star Wars 

1977 

Lucas 

Deliverance 

1972 

Boorman 

Close Encounters of 

the Third Kind 

1977 

Spielberg 


We have not separated out any films receiving 
only one vote. They can be found among the 
individual critics’ selections. 


The Leaders: 

More than 3 votes 


My Night at Maud's (7) 

1968 

Rohmer 

Scenes from a Marriage (7) 

1973 

Bergman 

Claire's Knee (6) 

1970 

Rohmer 

The Conformist (6) 

1970 

Bertolucci 

Amarcord (6) 

1973 

Fellini 

The Sorrow and the Pity (6) 1971 

Ophuls 

3 

Lancelot du Lac 

1974 

Bresson 

The Mother and the Whore 197 3 

Eustache 

The Discreet Charm 



of the Bourgeoisie 

1972 

Bunuel 

Le Boucher 

1970 

Chabrol 

The Passenger 

1975 

Antonioni 


Runners-up 

4 

Aguirre: The Wrath 


of God 

1972 

Herzog 

Two English Girls 

1971 

Truffaut 

Day For Night 

1973 

Truffaut 

TheWildChild 

1969 

Truffaut 

Last Tango in Paris 

1972 

Bertolucci 

Performance 

1968 

Roeg & 

The Merchant of 

Four Seasons 

1971 

Cammed 

Fassbinder 

3 

The Legend of 

Kaspar Hauser 

1974 

Herzog 

Once Upon a Time in 
the West 

1969 

Leone 

Weekend 

1967 

Godard 

Jonah Who Will Be 23 
in the Year2000 

1976 

Tanner 

The Passion of Anna 

1970 

Bergman 

A Piece of Pleasure 

1974 

Chabrol 

The Marquise of O 

1976 

Rohmer 

Stolen Kisses 

1968 

Truffaut 

The Emmigrants / 

The New Land 

1972,73 

Troell 

2 

In The Realm of the Senses 1976 

Oshima 

if... 

1968 

Anderson 

1900 

1976 

Bertolucci 

The Spider's Strategem 

1970 

Bertolucci 

Dersu Uzala 

1975 

Kurosawa 

Tout va bien 

1972 

Godard 

Belle deJour 

1967 

Bunuel 

Deep End 

1971 

Skolim- 

The Touch 

1971 

owski 

Bergman 

EffiBriest 

1974 

Fassbinder 

The Last Woman 

? 

Fererri 

Tristana 

1970 

Bunuel 

The Rise of Louis XIV 

1966 

Rossellini 

This Man Must Die 

1969 

Chabrol 

Cries and Whispers 

1972 

Bergman 

The Devil Probably 

1977 

Bresson 

The Red and the White 

1967 

Jancso 


The Best Third 
World Films 
of the Decade 

The Leaders: 

4 or more votes 
Memories of 


Underdevelopment (6) 

1968 

Alea 

rCuhal 

v --/ 

The Hour of 

the Furnaces (5) 

1968 

Solanas, 

Getino 

(Argentina) 

The Harder They Come (4) 1973 

Henzell 

(Jamaica) 

Lucia (4) 

1969 

Solas 

(Cuba) 

Distant Thunder (4) 

1973 

Ray 

(India) 

Runners-up: 

0 

A Touch of Zen 

1975 

Hu (Hong 
Kong) 

Antonio Das Mortes 

1969 

Rocha 

(Brazil) 

The Battle of Chile 

1973-76 

Guzman 

(Chile) 

Days and Nights in 

the Forest 

1970 

Ray 

(India) 

2 

Xala 

1974 

Sembenc 

(Senegal) 

Emitai 

1971 

Sembene 

(Senegal) 

Black Girl 

1965 

Sembene 

(Senegal) 

Charulata 

1964 

Ray 

(India) 

The Promised Land 

1973 

Littin 

(Chile) 
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Who’s who 

PETER BISKIND is an editor on the staff of 
Seven Days and a freelance film critic. 

VINCENT CANBY is the film critic for The New 
York Times and an occasional novelist. 
RICHARD CORLISS writes about film for New 
Times and is Editor of Film Comment. 

PETER COWIE edits International Film Guide 
and is the author of books on Scandinavian 
cinema and general world cinema. 

JAN DAWSON is a prolific freelance critic and 
journalist and author of a forthcoming book on 
new German cinema. 

STEPHEN FARBER is movie critic for New West 
and has written for a wide variety of other 
publications. 

MICHAEL GOODWIN is a San Francisco- 
based freelancer, and is an associate editor of 
Take One. 

MOLLY HASKELL is film critic for New York 
and author of From Reverence to Rape: The 
Treatment of Women in the Movies. 

DIANE JACOBS is a freelance critic and author 
of Hollywood Renaissance. 

RICHARD T. JAMESON is editor of the Seattle 
Film Society’s magazine Movietone News and 
teaches film at the University of Washington. 
STANLEY KAUFFMAN is film critic for The 
New Republic and author and editor of 
numerous books on film. 

GREIL MARCUS lives in Berkeley, is author of 
Mystery Train: Images of America in Rock V 
Roll Music, writes about books for Rolling Stone, 
and insists he is not a film critic. 

JANET MASLIN currently writes about film for 
The New York Times. 

GENE MOSKOWITZ, based in Paris, is Variety's 
“Mosk.” and thus one of the most quoted film 
critics in the business. 

FRANK RICH is currently film and television 
critic for Time. He previously wrote for the New 
York Post and New Times. 

CLAYTON RILEY is a freelance writer and 
playwright with a wide range of interests, 
including film. He has written for numerous 
publications including The New York Times, 
Black Sports, Amsterdam News. 

ANDREW SARRIS is film critic for The Village 
Voice , teaches at Columbia, and is the author of 
many books on film. 

RICHARD SCHICKEL writes about film for 
Time, has produced a television series on movies, 
and has a novel— Another I, Another You— just 
out. 

DAVID THOMSON teaches film at Dartmouth, 
is film critic for The Real Paper in Boston and 
author of the indispensible Biographical Dic¬ 
tionary of Film. 

FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT describes himself this 
way: “Je suis metteur en scene de cinema.” 



Truffaut: the most consistent European director. 



The Godfather— top of the heap. 


PETER BISKIND 

American Films: 1) Godfather I, 2) Jaws , 3) 
Godfather II, 4) Annie Hall , 5) Pat Garrett and 
Billy the Kid, 6) Klute, 7) Night of the Living 
Dead, 8) Midnight Cowboy, 9) French Con¬ 
nection!, 10) Chinatown. 

European Films: 1) Tout va bien, 2) Weekend, 
3) The Conformist, 4) Passion of Anna, 5) Swept 
Away, 6) Wild Child, 7) 1900, 8) The Mattel 
Affair, 9) WR: Mysteries of the Organism, 10) 
Middle of the World. 

Third World Films: 1) The Promised Land, 2) 
Hour of the Furnaces, 3) Battle of Chile , 4) 
Ceddo, 5) Lucia. 

Method of Evaluation: ‘ ‘Whim. * ’ 

VINCENT CANBY 

American Films: 1) 2001: A Space Odyssey, 2) 
Alice's Restaurant, 3) True Grit, 4) The Wild 
Bunch, 5) Mean Streets, 6) Nashville, 7) 
Milestones, 8) Annie Hall, 9) Star Wars, 10) The 
Godfather. 

European Films: 1) Stolen Kisses , 2) Claire's 
Knee, 3) Tristana, 4) The Rise of Louis XIV, 5) 
Sunday Bloody Sunday, 6) Playtime, 7) 
Amarcord, 8) Lancelot du Lac, 9) Face to Face, 
10) Effi Briest. 

Third World Films: 1) Memories of Under¬ 
development, 2) Distant Thunder, 3) Hour of the 
Furnaces—Part One, 4) Lucia, 5) Xala. 

Films are listed in no particular order. 

RICHARD CORLISS 

American Films: 1) Petulia, 2) Blume in Love, 
3) Carnal Knowledge, 4) Beyond the Valley of 
the Dolls, 5) Badlands, 6) The Parallax View, 7) 
Alice Doesn't Live Here Anymore, 8) The 
Conversation, 9) The Way We Were, 10) School- 
girl. 

European Films: 1) Claire's Knee, 2) Aguirre: 
The Wrath of God, 3) Padre, Padrone, 4) Two 
English Girls, 5) The Go-Between, 6) Scenes 
From a Marriage, 7) In the Realm of the Senses, 
8) The Mother and the Whore, 9) The Vertical 
Smile, 10) The Spider's Strategem. 

PETER COWIE 

American Films: 1) The Godfather —‘‘The only 
$70 million-plus film of any lasting value;” 2) 
Five Easy Pieces — ‘ ‘The best film about the mood 
of the declining sixties;” 3) 2001 — ‘‘The 
best-ever sci/ fi movie;” 4) Deliverance —‘‘The 
most terrifying film of the decade;” 
5) Midnight Cowboy—“Vest most haunting of all 
recent films about Manhattan; warmer than Taxi 
Driver'," 6) American Graffiti —‘‘The most 
engaging and most vulnerable in its feelings, of 
all the ‘youth movies; ’ ” 7) A Woman Under the 
Influence— ‘‘The best ‘experimental-commer¬ 
cial’ movie of the period; ” 8) Annie Hall —‘‘The 
funniest film of the decade; ” 9) Play Misty for 
Me —‘‘The most obsessive of Eastwood’s films as 
star or director;” 10) Fat City —‘‘The best film 


about boxing since The Harder They Fall, and a 
million times better than Rocky." 

European Films: 1) Last Tango in Paris— 
‘‘Quite simply the most inspired film of the 
entire period; ” 2) The Passenger —‘‘Antonioni's 
best film since The Eclipse 3) Scenes from a 
Marriage —‘‘Bergman’s most sustained achieve¬ 
ment of the Seventies;” 4) My Night at 
Maud’s—" The finest conversation piece of the 
decade;” 5) Roma (Original Version!)—‘‘A 
dazzling tribute to the Italy that Fellini represents 
for us all;” 6) Illumination —‘‘The most 
disquieting film made about the clash between 
science, art, and mysticism;” 7) Everything For 
Sale —‘‘The best film (since Bergman’s Persona) 
about the dilemmas of the movie director;” 8) 
Don't Look Now, 9) If . • 10) Day For 

Night—" Truffaut’s most sparkling movie in 
years.” 

Third World Films: 1) Days and Nights in the 
Forest—" The most complex and profound of 
recent films by the greatest director of the Third 
World;” 2) The Postman, 3) A Touch of Zen, 4) 
Antonio Das Mortes, 5) The Castle ofPunty. 

Method of Evaluation: ‘‘Priority given to films 
that are clearly an urgent, personal act of 
expression by their makers, in however commer¬ 
cial a context that may be.” 

Films are listed in preferential order. 

JAN DAWSON 

American Films: 1) McCabe and Mrs. Miller, 2) 
Mean Streets, 3) David Holzman's Diary, 4) 
Zabriskie Point, 5) Annie Hall, 6) The King of 
Marvin Gardens, 7) Le vieuxpays ou Rimbaud est 
mort, 8) Inserts, 9) Nashville, 10) Night of the 
Living Dead. 

European Films: 1) The Ceremony, 2) Last 
Tango in Paris, 3) Out One Spectre, 4) Wrong 
Movement, 5) The Sorrow and the Pity, 6) The 
Mother and the Whore, 7) Performance, 8) The 
Wild Child, 9) Artistes at the Top of the Big 
Top: Disorientated, 10) Aguirre: The Wrath of 
God, 11) Le Diable, probablement. 

Third World Films: 1) The Adversary , 2) Hour 
of the Furnaces, 3) Lucia, 4) The Perfumed 
Nightmare, 5) Emitai. 

Method of Evaluation: ‘‘purely subjective.” 

Films are listed in no order. 

STEPHEN FARBER 

American Films: 1) Petulia, 2) The Wild Bunch, 
3) Five Easy Pieces, 4) Deliverance , 5) American 
Graffiti, 6) Badlands, 7) The Conversation, 8) 
Nashville, 9) Dog Day Afternoon, 10) Carrie. 

European Films: l) Shame, 2) Performance, 3) 
This Man Must Die, 4) The Music Lovers, 5) The 
Conformist, 6) Walkabout, 7) The Sorrow and 
the Pity, 8) The Emigrants and The New Land, 9) 
Day For Night, 10) Amarcord. 

Method of Evaluation: ‘‘I tried to choose films 
that seemed to have the most historical 
importance—cultural and aesthetic. There were 



The Mother and the Whore— right up there. 
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Petulia —remarkable third-place finish. 


films I enjoyed more on a first viewing, but they 
haven’t held up as well. I wanted to include a 
broad range of films and major filmmakers. I 
haven’t seen enough Third World films to 
complete that category.” 

Films are listed in chronological order. 

MICHAEL GOODWIN 

American Films: 1) Coogan’s Bluff—' Hello 
Don Siegel, Hello Clint Eastwood;” 2) Beyond 
the Valley of the Dolls—"no comment;” 3) 
2001: A Space Odyssey— “ultimate Cinerama 
travelogue;” 4) Petulia —“Goodbye 1960s; 5) 

The Last Movie —“Goodbye Dennis Hopper;” 

6) The Last Picture Show—"Goodbye Howard 
Hawks;” 7) Mean Streets— “Hello Robert De 
Niro;” 8) The Legend of Lylah Clare— “Good¬ 
bye Hollywood;” 9) The Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre —“Goodbye 1970s;” 10) The Shootist 
— “Goodbye John Ford.” 

European Films: 1) Claire's Knee, 2) A Very 
Curious Girl, 3) Aguirre: The Wrath of God, 4) 
Dead Pigeon on Beethoven Street, 5) The 
Immortal Story, 6) Performance, 7) Le Boucher, 

8) Jonah, Who Will be 25 in the Year 2000, 9) 
Scenes from a Marriage, 10) Juggernaut. 

Third World Films: 1) The Hour of the 
Furnaces —“not a narrative film, but too vital to 
omit;” 2) The Harder They Come, 3) Heroes 
Two , 4) The Battle of Chile—"see comment on 
Hour of the Furnaces ;” 5) Antonio das Mortes. 

Method of Evaluation: “Collective and idio¬ 
syncratic.” Films are listed in no order. 

MOLLY HASKELL 

American Films: 1) Nashville, 2) Petulia, 3) 
Barry Lyndon, 4) Blume in Love, 5) Annie Hall , 
6) All the President's Men, 7) The Godfather I, 
If 8) Klute, 9) Faces, 10) Madigan, .11) Mean 
Streets. 

European Films: 1) Belle de Jour, 2) Once 
Upon a Time in the West, 3) Le Boucher , 4) La 
Marquise d'O, 5) The Last Woman, 6) The 
Merchant of Four Seasons , 7) Deep End, 8) My 
Night at Maud’s, 9) A Piece of Pleasure, 10) The 
Touch, 11) The Sorrow and the Pity. 

Third World Films: 1) Charulata, 2) Memories 
of Underdevelopment, 3) Black Girl. 

Method of Evaluation: “These are the pictures 
I have taken the most pleasure in, that I have 
been impatient to see more than once; that I 
consider the richest expression of directors I most 
admire and, in their idiosyncratic way, of the last 
decade.” 

DIANE JACOBS 

American Films: 1) American Graffiti, 2) Annie 
Hall, 3) Badlands, 4) The Godfather, 5) Harry 
and Ton to, 6) The Man Who Would Be King, 7) 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller, 8) Mean Streets, 9) 
Midnight Cowboy, 10) Smile. 

European Films: 1) Amarcord, 2) Claire s 
Knee, 3) Lancelot du Lac, 4) Le Boucher, 5) The 
Merchant of Four Seasons, 6) The Mother and the 


Whore, 1) The Passenger, 8) Scenes From a 
Marriage, 9) The Spider's Strategem, 10) Two 
English Girls. 

Third World Films: 1) Days and Nights in the 
Forest, 2) Distant Thunder, 3) Memories of 
Underdevelopment. 

RICHARD T. JAMESON 

American Films: 1) 2001: A Space Odyssey, 2) 
Petulia, 3) The Wild Bunch , 4) Topaz, 5) 
Performance, 6) The Private Life of Sherlock 
Holmes, 7) Chinatown, 8) The Parallax View, 9) 
Nashville, 10) The Man Who Would Be King. 

European Films: 1) My Night at Maud’s, 2) 
Once Upon a Time in the West, 3) Le Boucher, 4) 
The Conformist, 5) Red Psalm, 6) The Discreet 
Charm of the Bourgeoisie, 7) The Merchant of Four 
Seasons, 8) Lancelot du Lac, 9) The Legend of 
Kaspar Hauser, 10) Kings of the Road. 

Third World Films: 1) Bring Me the Head of 
Alfredo Garcia. 

Method of Evaluation: “Within each category 
I determined to limit directors to a single film. 
Criteria were more intuitive than rational or 
specific. Autumnal masterpieces are as valuable 
to their time as more explicitly contemporaneous 
works that herald the arrival of important new 
talents, visions, and styles. It mattered a lot to me 
in the seventies that Sam Peckinpah could be so 
intransigently personal, and fashionability of 
outlook be damned; that Alan Pakula could be 
so awesomely classical while a lot of neoclassic¬ 
ists were beginning to give the hommage a bad 
name; that Lester and Roeg could translate the 
fragmentation of modern life into a challenging, 
illuminating form and grammar; that Eric 
Rohmer could make literate conversation cinema- 
tically viable; that Altman, Jancso, and Leone 
could disclose new horizons within known movie 
spaces; that all of these directors made the films 
that only they could have made and kept film 
alive and growing, no matter how hard the j 
industry, an unadventurous public, and 90% of 
the new academicians labored to kill it off. 

STANLEY KAUFFMANN 

American Films: 1) Close Encounters of the 
Third Kind, 2) The Conversation, 3) Desperate 
Characters, 4) Harlan County, U.S.A., 5) The 
Hired Hand, 6) Midnight Cowboy, 7) Mikey and 
.Nicky, 8) Payday, 9) Wanda, 10) The Wild 

Bunch. f 

-European Films: 1) Amarcord, 2) The Goalie s 
Anxiety at the Penalty Kick, 3) How I Won the 
War, 4) The Marquise of O, 5) The Milky Way, 
6) The Passion of Anna, 7) The Red and The 
White, 8) The Rise of Louis XIV, 9) La 
Salamandre, 10) The Sorrow and the Pity. 

Third World Films: 1) Blood of the Condor, 2) 
Hour of the Furnaces, 3) Memories of Under¬ 
development, 4) Ramparts of Clay. 

Method of Evaluation: “These are favorite 
films, not necessarily ‘best.’” 

GREIL MARCUS 

American Films: 1) The Godfather, Part II— 

. Jacks the control of the first movie, but it 
also withholds the forgiveness the first movie 
offered to its characters and to its audience;” 2) 
The Godfather, Part I—". - .may be the most 
exciting melodrama ever made; 3) Thieves Like 

Us, 4) The Man Who Would Be King—". . .is 
not only spookier than The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre, it’s more fun;” 5) Across 110th Street 
“. . .you can see it as a black footnote to The 
Godfather, 11, or you can suffer it on its own 
terms, as the most violent commercial movie of 
the decade; ” 6) The Autobiography of Miss Jane 
Pittman , 7) McCabe and Mrs. Miller, 8) Spend It 
All—" shows how Cajuns spend it mostly on 
food;” 9) Mean Streets, 10) Chinatown. 

European Films: 1) Weekend—". . .prophesy 
for the seventies;” 2) The Battle of Chile 
“. . .the only film I’ve ever seen that can be 



Claire’s Knee —Rohmer heads European list. 


compared with Intolerance'," 3) Vladimir and 
Rosa—". . .is the most honest film anyone has 
made about sixties and seventies realities;” 4) 
Bum!—". . -the colonialist version of the same 
vision as Across 110th Street'," 5) Jonah, Who 
Will Be 25 in the Year 2000, 6) The Wild Child, 

7) The Harder They Come, 8) Scenes from a 
Marriage, 9) We All Loved Each Other So Much, 
10) Last Tango in Paris. 

Preferential ratings really apply to only the first 
two choices in each category. 

JANET MASLIN 

American Films: 1) Nashville, 2) Taxi Driver, 3) 
Bad Company, 4) Blume in Love, 5) September 
30, 1955 , 6) The Last American Hero, 7) Annie 
Hall, 8) Rosemary's Baby, 9) Dirty Harry, 10) 
Sugarland Express. 

European Films: 1) The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie, 2) Day For Night, 3) Scenes from a 
Marriage, 4) Le Boucher, 5) Two English Girls, 6) 
The Devils, 7) Petulia, 8) Z, 9) The Legend of 
Kaspar Hauser, 10) The Bitter Tears of Petra Von 
Kant. 

Films are listed in no particular order. 

JAMES MONACO 

American Films: 1) Petulia, 2) Medium Cool, 3) 
The Godfather, 4) Blume in Love, 5) Hearts and 
Minds, 6) Nashville, 7) Downhill Racer, 8) All 
the President’s Men, 9) 2001: A Space Odyssey, 
10) Barry Lyndon. 

European Films: 1) Stolen Kisses, 2) The Wild 
Child, 3) Fellini Satyricon, 4) The Sorrow and the 
Pity, 5) Tout va bien, 6) Emigrants/The New 
Land, 7) The Mother and the Whore, 8) Jonah, 
Who Will be 25 in the Year 2000, 9) Ca va, fa 
vient, 10) Praise Marx and Pass the Ammunition. 

Third World Films: 1) Sweet Sweetback's 
Baadass's Song, 2) Ganja and Hess, 3) The 
Harder They Come, 4) A Touch of Zen, 5) The 
Promised Land. 

GENE MOSKOWITZ 

American Films: 1) American Graffiti, 2) Easy 
Rider, 3) The Wild Bunch, 4) The Shootist, 5) 
One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest , 6) The 
Godfather, Part II, 7) Fat City, 8) Taxi Driver, 9) 
Duel, 10) Nashville. 

European Films: 1) In the Realm of the Senses, 

2) Love (Szerelem), 3)//.., 4) Lancelot du Lac, 

3) Conversation Piece, 6) Providence, 7) The 
Phantom of Liberty, 8) The Legend of Kaspar 
Hauser, 9) La Grande Bouffe, 10) 1900. 

Third World Films: 1) Distant Thunder, 2) 
Xala, 3) A Touch of Zen, 4) Antonio das Mortes, 
5) Chronicle of the Year of Embers. 

Method of Evaluation: “First those that have 
stayed with me and then I weeded some out. 
Also, those films reflecting the 70s got 
preference.” 

Films listed in no particular order. 

continued on page 45 
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ABEL GANCE: 
PROMETHEUS BOUND 

One of the giants from the early days of the cinema—but just try to see his films l 



By William M. Drew 

One spring evening in San Francisco in 
1973,1 saw a special screening by the Pacific 
Film Archive of one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary and beautiful works of art ever 
created—Abel Gance’s epic silent film, 
Napoleon , made in 1927. Comparable only 
to D.W. Griffith’s Intolerance in magni¬ 
tude and intensity of personal vision, 
Napoleon held me enthralled throughout 
its five-hour length as Gance’s spectacular 
recreation of the early career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte and the epoch of the French 
Revolution unfolded. His profoundly hu¬ 
man depiction of the legendary figures of 
the period, his masterful handling of scenes 
of mass action, his incredibly innovative 
techniques, made it clear to me that Abel 
Gance was the greatest European director of 
the silent era, a distinction paralleled by 
only D.W. Griffith in America in the same 
period. 

Through the use of rapid montage, a 
camera liberated from its tripod (precursor 
of today’s hand-held camera) and the 
triptych screen, Gance proved that he had 
“the charm of dynamite,” as the enthus¬ 
iastic Archive audience, carried away by the 
film, stood and cheered the final glorious 
climax of Napoleon’s entry into Italy in a 
spontaneous demonstration that lasted 
several minutes. Gance’s use of three 
screens, both for panoramic shots and for 
separate but parallel or related images, was 


the most creative use of the wide-screen I 
had ever seen. 

Inspired by this experience, I began a 
search for more knowledge about Gance 
and his films. Hardly less astonishing than 
Gance’s genius was his comparative neglect, 
and sometimes belittlement, by most of the 
traditional American histories of the 
cinema. Although Gance had been known 
and admired throughout Europe and Japan 
since the early 1920s, his name was seldom 
discussed by American film historians and 
aestheticians with any seriousness or 
comprehension. The most detailed descrip¬ 
tion of his works that is available in the 
English language was written by the English 
film historian, Kevin Brownlow, in his 
book, The Parade's Gone By. Brownlow, 
who restored the silent Napoleon to its 
original form, helped make Abel Gance 
more familiar to American film students by 
devoting a chapter to him in his book. 
Brownlow’s descriptions of Gance's achieve¬ 
ments in the silent era established the fact 
that Gance was a central figure in the 
development of film art. 

I was impressed to learn that Gance’s 
association with motion pictures dates from 
the earliest period of film history. Entering 
the cinema as a scriptwriter in 1908 and an 
actor in 1909, Gance’s directorial career 
began in 1911 with a costume drama, La 
Digue (ou pour sauver la Hollande). In his 
early films, Gance developed a cinematic 
style that paralleled Griffith’s contemporan¬ 
eous experiments in America in breaking 


precedent with the stagey conventions of the 
early narrative films. With Mater Dolorosa 
(1917) and La Dixieme Symphonie (1918), 
Gance became France’s leading director, a 
position he maintained until the coming of 
sound in 1929- Both of these films 
are psychological dramas about marital 
problems that utilized existing cinematic 
techniques. Both are noted for their 
beautiful chiaroscuro photography and the 
development of characterization through 
visuals with emphasis on facial expressions 
rather than extravagant gestures. Mater 
Dolorosa is directed, in Brownlow’s words, 
“with what can only be described as a pure 
nobility.” La Dixieme Symphonie , which 
deals with the marital problems of a 
composer, and was inspired by Berlioz' 
statement: ‘‘I am about to start a great 
symphony in which my great sufferings will 
be portrayed,” was described by the famous 
French film director and critic, Louis 
Delluc, at the time of its release, in the 
following words: 

“This is a creation. It has character, an 
idea, an existence. Everything is in its 
right place, everything is integrated. The 
birds, the flowers, the music, the 
fabrics—what tiny details and what 
grace. We have the feeling of living 
intimately with everybody.” 

Gance reached the peak of his genius 
with his three magnificent, astonishing and 
innovative silent film epics. The first of 
these works, ]'accuse (1919), is a massive, 
powerful, deeply moving indictment of 
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heroic, affirmative vision of man and his destiny. 


Napoleon: Expressing a 

war. The plot deals with the love of two 
men for the same woman, as these three 
main characters are caught up in the 
turmoil of the First World War. In the 
extraordinary climax, the ghosts of the 
war-dead return to accuse the living, and 
demand to know the reason for their 
sacrifice. The first European film to blend 
the documentary style with a fictional story, 
f accuse includes footage with real soldiers 
taken at the front by Gance during the close 
of the war. Eighty percent of the soldiers 
who portray the war-dead in the climax 
were killed in battle a few weeks after their 
appearance in this sequence. The result of 
this combination of camera actuality with 
poetic drama is an intensely emotional, 
uniquely cinematic experience. Equally 
astonishing in its technical innovations, 
yaccuse contains use of a wildly-tracking 
camera, masking and superimposition of 
the image, and rapid cutting. The London 
Times said of it in 1920: “The miracle has 
been achieved. A film has caused an 
audience to think/' 

Gance's second epic production, La Roue 
(1922), also combines camera realism with a 
personal, romantic, intensely poetic vision. 
This beautiful film was shot entirely on 
location, at the railroad yards in Nice and in 
the Alps. The story concerns an old railway 
mechanic and his tortured love for his 
adopted daughter. The film was again 
produced on a large scale and its rich use of 
symbolism, rapid montage (a Gance 
innovation which was extensively employed 
by the Russians) and masks and superim¬ 
positions convey the psychological states of 
the characters. The imagery of La Roue 
animates machines and the forces of nature 
with a life and spirit of their own. The 
wheel (“la roue”) of the film means more 
than the wheel of a train—it becomes a 
metaphor for life itself seen as a constantly- 
turning wheel. Gance's magnificent sym¬ 
bolism is exemplified in the beautiful 
conclusion of the film. As Sisif, the old 
railway mechanic, quietly and painlessly 
dies in his mountain chalet, his adopted 
daughter, Norma, joins the local villagers 
outside in the snow in the circular farandole 
dance, a dance in which nature itself, in the 
form of clouds, participates. 

La Roue had aprofound and lasting impac t 
upon the cinema. Jean Cocteau said: 


“There is the cinema before and after La 
Roue as there is painting before and after 
Picasso,’’ while Akira Kurosawa could have 
been speaking for an entire generation of 
filmmakers when he stated: * ‘The first film 
that really impressed me was La Roue." 

In Napoleon , Gance employs his incred¬ 
ible mastery of cinematic techniques to 
express a heroic, affirmative vision of man 
and his destiny. The genius of Napoleon is a 
creative force that transcends the passions of 
his time. In the amazing “double 
tempete’’ sequence, shots of Napoleon on a 
small boat tossing in a stormy sea as huge 
waves splash across the screen are intercut 
with a stormy session of the Convention 
during the Reign of Terror as the camera, 
attached to a pendulum, swings back and 
forth across the seething crowd. The revo¬ 
lutionary techniques of Napoleon express 
the revolutionary ideas of the epoch 
depicted in the film. In the climax of 
Napoleon , the entry into Italy, which may 
be said to have brought the silent film art to 
its climax, the expanded screen symbolizes 
the expansion and triumph of the 
Revolution in Europe under Bonaparte’s 
leadership. Released on the eve of talking 
pictures, the presentation of Napoleon in 
Europe in 1927-28 was the culminating 
event of silent film history after years of 
intense creative effort. 

Yet in spite of his many magnificent 
achievements in a directorial career that 
spanned more than half a century, only one of 
Gance’s 50 films, the sound film Beethoven 
(1936), was available when I began my 
search, and that in a print which Gance 
authorities James M. Welsh and Steven 
Kramer have described as “badly butchered 
and deteriorating,’’ and none of Gance’s 
films were included in the standard 
“ten-best,” or “fifty-best” film lists. It was 
obvious to me that until more of Gance’s 
work, including his three great silent epics, 
becomes available to film students and 
historians, Gance cannot receive the 
recognition he deserves as one of the 
cinema’s greatest geniuses. Realizing this, I 
tried to find out why Gance’s films were not 
available, and if there were any possibility 
that they would become available in the 
United States. 

Although both Blackhawk Films and 
Cinema V planned to release versions of 



Napoleon , nothing came of it, and Bob 
Harris’ company, Images, has now acquired 
the rights to the silent version of the film. 
While the situation with Napoleon is 
apparently resolved, the circumstances with 
regard to most of Gance’s other works are as 
confused as ever.* 

In the spring of 1975 I corresponded with 
Kevin Brownlow, who informed me that 
the Cinematheque Frangaise was making no 
effort to either preserve or disseminate 
Gance’s silent films. In June of last year 
Bob Harris reaffirmed what Brownlow had 
told me earlier—that the Cinematheque 
Fran$aise was not taking proper care of 
Gance’s silent works and that he was having 
difficulty in obtaining material from the 
Cinematheque. I then wrote a letter to 
Marie Epstein of the Cinematheque 
Frangaise expressing my concern for the 
preservation of Gance’s works. In her reply 
to me, Mile. Epstein denied in the strongest 
possible terms that the Cinematheque was 
failing to preserve Gance’s films and she 
fervently defended the Cinematheque 
against what she perceives as base calumnies 

* [Harris has recently secured the rights to the 
silent version off accuse, which should be 
available by early 1919. Images is also work¬ 
ing on a sound reconstruction of the film, 
which will run between 120 and 130 minutes. 
La Roue is apparently on its way from France 
tb the Images office as well, and Harris hopes 
to be able to offer Beethoven in the near 
future. — ed. ] 
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by outsiders. From Harris I have learned 
that, except for his interest in Bonaparte 
and the Revolution , Gance no longer has 
control over his own works. The Cinema¬ 
theque Franchise claims to own the rights to 
all of his silent films and various French 
commercial interests claim the ownership of 
all of his sound films. 

My research showed that the situation 
with regard to delayed release and 
unavailability of Gance’s films in the 
United States was not new. It followed a 
pattern that began in America in the 1920s 
and was the chief reason that Gance had 
received so little recognition from American 
film critics and historians as well as the 
American film industry in general. Gance’s 
greatest triumph in America during his 
active career was in 1921 when J’accuse was 
previewed at a special screening at which 
Gance was present. (Among those who saw 
and admired the film there were Gance’s 
fellow titan, D.W. Griffith, and the great 
stars, Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Rudolph 
Valentino and Nazimova.) United Artists 
bought the rights to ]'accuse, but delayed 
its release for a year and then distributed it 
in the United States in a mutilated version 
that was eight reels in length, six reels 
shorter than the original version. As The 
Motion Picture Magazine' s review indicat¬ 
ed, the film lost much of its impact and 
continuity in this cut form despite the 
power of the climactic sequence. La Roue 
was apparently not shown in the United 
States in any form in the 1920s, although it 
had a tremendous influence on the 
filmmakers of Japan and Russia. 

Had his most famous film, Napoleon , 
been shown in the United States in its 
original form during this period, it 
undoubtedly would have made Gance as 
well-known in America as Sergei Eisenstein, 
Fritz Lang, Victor Sjostrom and F.W. 
Murnau. As Gance was nearing the 
completion of his masterpiece, columnist 
Grace Kingsley stated in The Los Angeles 
Times of October 23, 1926: 

“Heralded as the greatest French 
film ever produced, Napoleon will 
shortly be released throughout the 
United States through Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. . .Abel Gance di¬ 
rected Napoleon after a painstaking 
study of the life and times which the 
picture interprets.’’ 

First shown in Paris on April 7, 1927, 
Napoleon was hailed as a masterpiece and 
The New York Times printed reviews from 
their European correspondents praising 
Gance’s artistic genius. MGM, however, 
delayed release of the film in the United 
States, and not until the fall of 1928 did 
MGM release Napoleon in America in a 
drastically-shortened 7 2-minute version 
lacking the three-screen sequences and with 
no fanfare and no big premieres. In 
1928-29, American audiences were excited 
over the new medium of sound films, and it 
is not surprising that the release of a badly- 
mutilated foreign silent went virtually 
unnoticed by critics and public alike. 

For the most part, Gance’s sound films 
have been as inaccessible to Americans as 
his silent films. In the late ’30s and early 


Gance did not oppose the 
introduction of sound films 
and, in 1934, introduced 
another innovation 
—stereophonic sound. 


’40s, some of his films of that period 
reached American arthouses specializing in 
foreign films but only Beethoven has 
remained in circulation. His last feature 
films, Austerlitz and Cyrano et D’Artag- 
nan , were never distributed in the United 
States. Cyrano et D ’Artagnan was screened 
only once in America—at the New York 
Film Festival in 1964. Since Beethoven has 
been the only Gance sound film contin¬ 
uously available in the United States, it has 
been impossible to make any comprehen¬ 
sive study of his work in the sound era. The 
possibility that his work in the sound film 
was totally undistinguished was not sup¬ 
ported by my research. Unlike so many silent 


A 
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La Digue (ou pour sauver la Hollande) 
(1911), Le Negre Blanc (1912), II y a 
des Pieds au Plafond (1912), Le 
Masque d’Horreur (1912), Un Drame 
au Chateau d’Acre (1914), La Folie du 
Docteur Tube (1915), L'Engine de 
DixHeures (1916), La Fleur des Ruines 
(1916), L’Heroisme de Paddy (1916), 
Strass et Compagnie (1916), Fioritures 
(1916), Le Fou de la Falaise (1916), Ce 
que les Flots Racontent (1916), Le 
Periscope (1916), Barberousse (1916), 
Les Gaz Mortels (1916), Le Droit a la 
Vie (1917), La Zone de la Mort (1917), 
Mater Dolorosa (1917), La Dixieme 
Symphonie (1918), J’accuse (1919), 
La Roue (1922), Au Secours! (1923), 
Napoleon (1927, sound added 1934), 
Marines (1928, multiscreen short), Cris - 
teaux (1928, multiscreen short), La Fin 
du Monde (1931), Mater Dolorosa 
(1932, re-make), Le Maitre de Forges 
(1933), La Dame aux Camelias (1934), 
Poliche (1934), Le Roman d'un ]eune 
Homme (1935), LucreceBorgia (1935), 
Un Grand Amour de Beethoven (1936), 
Jerome Perreau, Heros des Barricades 
(1936) Le Voleur des Femmes (1936), 
J’accuse (1937, re-make), Louise 
(1939), Le Paradis Perdu (1939), La Ve¬ 
nus Aveugle (1940), Le Capitaine Fra- 
casse (1942), Manolette (1944, unfin¬ 
ished), Quatorze Juillet (1953, multi¬ 
screen short), La Tour de Nesle (1954), 
Magirama (1956), Austerlitz (I960), 
Cyrano et D’Artagnan (1963), Marie 
Tudor (1966, TV film), Valmy (1967, 
TV film), Bonaparte et la Revolution 
(1971, new version of Napoleon). 


film directors, Gance did not oppose the 
introduction of sound films and, in 1934, 
he introduced another innovation—stereo¬ 
phonic sound—in a revised version of 
Napoleon to which he added spoken 
dialogue. Beethoven , which James M. 
Welsh and Steven Kramer call “a veritable 
symphony of images and music’ ’ (Sight and 
Sound , Spring, 1976), is an extraordinary 
and deeply moving work in which Gance 
successfully transferred his montage tech¬ 
niques to the sound film. First shown in the 
United States in 1937, the film was highly 
praised. Gance’s re-make of J'accuse, in 
which he again exposed the horrors of war 
on the eve of a new conflict, was also greatly 
admired in the United States where it was 
shown under the title That They May Live. 
The critic Frank S. Nugent wrote in The 
New York Times of November 7, 1939: 
“Gance has directed it eloquently, unspar¬ 
ingly.’’ Louise (1939), an opera converted 
to cinematic form and starring Grace 
Moore, was reviewed by the noted writer 
and educator, John Erskine, in The New 
York Times of February 4, 1940: 

“Quite apart from the music, the 
shots of Parisian scenes, Louise on the 
screen excites by posing questions and 
forcing you to think. It is an adventurous 
picture, a pioneering experiment. 

In the 1950s, Gance returned to his 
wide-screen experiments with the spectac¬ 
ular Magirama (1956), made in collabora¬ 
tion with Nelly Kaplan, a Gance pupil who 
has since become one of the foremost 
women directors in the world. Although 
described by film historian Georges Sadoul 
as an “exciting exploration of the possi¬ 
bilities of three screens” and, like 
Napoleon , a far more creative use of three 
screens than Cinerama, which attracted so 
much public attention in the ’50s, 
Magirama was not widely shown and was 
never screened in the United States. 
Gance’s next film, Austerlitz (I960), is 
comparable in many respects to Griffith’s 
Abraham Lincoln (1930). 

Gance’s last theatrical film, Cyrano et 
D’Artagnan (1963), was highly praised by 
those who saw it. The London Times of Oc t- 
ober 27, 1964 wrote of the film: 

“[It] remains an exquisite, eccentric 
entertainment, switching moods with a 
capricious sureness which recalls noth¬ 
ing more than a late Shakespearian 
romance, now exquisitely poetic, now 
lightly fanciful, now broadly comic, 
now almost tragic, and each and every 
way a total delight.’’ 

For all the film’s great artistic qualities, it 
met with the same fate that has plagued 
Gance throughout his career: it was 
improperly distributed, few in the United 
States have seen it and today it is as 
inaccessible as his early classic Mater 
Dolorosa. Because of the unavailability of 
his most recent films, the myth of Gance’s 
artistic decline has spread, a myth which has 
served as an excuse for the film industry, in 
France as well as elsewhere, to dismiss 
Gance as a has-been and to salve its 
conscience for the crime of preventing him 

continued on page 45 
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It makes me nervous when I hear Stephen 
Spielberg say that he looks forward to the 
day when there will be far fewer movie 
houses but all with highly advanced 
projection and sound equipment for the 
best possible movie experience. That may 
sound fine, but does it mean that only he 
and his few superstar director friends will be 
permitted to make the films that go into 
these few houses? 

Spielberg recently told a journalist that 
he’s worn out from the labors of the 
complicated special effects in Close Encoun¬ 
ters , and his next film will be like the old 
movies, with airplanes hanging from 
strings. Interesting, considering Columbia 
has already spent millions on pre-produc¬ 
tion construction of miniature tanks, 
planes, etc., not to mention underwater 
submarine tanks, and enormous mock-ups 
within airplane hangars, constructed the 
way Spielberg rigged the major scenes for 
Close Encounters. Budgeted somewhere 
around $14 million, his next film (They’re 
changing the title “The Night the Japs 
Attacked’’) is a comedy dealing with panic 
in LA during WWII when it is thought that 
the Japanese are attacking. Already we can 
imagine boffo scenes of fighter aircraft 
zooming along Hollywood Blvd. with the 
help of multi-million dollar effects. 

The Spielbergs and Lucases certainly have 
enormous power, but there do seem to be 
encouraging signs that Hollywood is hungry 
for new talent. Three new directors of small 
independent films all shown at Filmex (the 
LA film festival) this year are being snapped 
up and put under contract by major studios 
and producers as a result of their first 
efforts. Claudia Weill, who made the 
documentary on China with Shirley 
MacLaine, directed Girlfriends , her first 
fictional film. It’s the story of two women 
and their lives and loves in New York. 
Martin Brest has come up with Hot 
Tomorrows , a^storyless 7 5-minute study in 
camp morbidity, which a friend of mine 
describes as “a George Kuchar-Ingmar 
Bergman co-production, featuring a young 
man obsessed with death, skeletons, corpses 
and Busby Berkeley.’’ The theme seems to 
be that the dead are consigned to old MGM 
chorus lines. Amy Heckerling who, like 
Brest, made her film in conjunction with 
her internship at the American Film 
Institute, has launched her career with a 15- 
minute study of a college freshman trying to 
lose her virginity. All three of these 
directors will likely have the chance to try 
their hand at a major studio production as 
their next efforts. Is this cluster going to be 
the next American wave of directors? It’s 
still too early to tell whether we’ll be 
shouting “surfs up’’ or “low tide.’’ 

Jane Wagner is another new figure whose 
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mettle is currently being tested. Making 
inroads in Hollywood through her long¬ 
standing association with Lily Tomlin (as a 
writer), Wagner was able to break in as first¬ 
time director on Moment by Moment , the 
screenplay she wrote featuring Tomlin as a 
bourgeois housewife a la Nashville having 
an affair with John Travolta, a street-wise 
punk a la Sat. Night Fever. Tomlin has 
gained tremendous influence in Hollywood 
within the past year or so, and through her 
3 picture deal with Universal, can basically 
get the studio to agree to anything she 
wants. Hence Wagner making her director¬ 
ial debut with no experience in filmmaking. 
The big question is, why was the shooting 
“temporarily’’ shut down two days into 
production? We’re being told that Lily has 
a gum absess and John has the flu. 

While there are shifts and reversals of 
tastes and modes as the Hollywood years 
unroll, some things don’t seem to change, 
like the continuing success of havoc, 
carnage and catastrophe. Arthur Hiller is 
taking a step away from the attractive, 
discreet death of Love Story to a bloody 
plunge at the jugular as thousands of 
vampire bats terrorize an Indian reservation 
in Nightwing. To avoid letting things get 
too messy, Hiller will be mostly limiting 
himself to the wire and plastic creations of 
Carlo Rambaldi, the man who designed the 
latest King Kong. Rambaldi has made two 
kings of bats: those that will hang 
suspended flapping their wings, and those 
mounted puppet-like on a rod that will be 
hand-operated for close-ups to produce 
amazingly life-like results such as lip 
movements and blinking eyes. Apparently 
fascination with these creatures is at a high 
peak. One of these mechanical rodents, 
valued at $100,000, was lifted from its 
perch at the Burbank Studios before a single 
shot had been photographed, undoubtedly 
by some workman looking for an amusing 
novelty for his mantel. Hundreds and 
thousands have also been spent on the 


construction of one of Hollywood’s, most 
spectacular sets of the year: a huge cave four 
stories high, complete with pueblo dwell¬ 
ings that will house bats, Indians and 
ancient mystic ceremonies involving the 
two. 

Joseph Losey is already speaking to his 
friends in Paris quite frankly about the 
“failure’’ of his second film made in 
French, Les Routes du Sud , starring Yves 
Montand. According to Losey, between the 
script and the actors, nothing seemed to 
click. He’s hoping for better results with his 
next project, a film version of Don 
Giovanni which will be shot in Venice. 
Almost all of the singing will be post- 
synchronized in a recording studio. 

Meanwhile, a French emigre has projects 
brewing in the English language in 
Hollywood. Roger Vadim has fled the 
financial chaos of filmmaking in Paris to 
take a small house in Santa Monica and 
launch film projects here where there are 
still millions of dollars to be thrown around 
on new movies. He has two projects in 
development: a new vampire movie on the 
order of his earlier Blood and Roses , and a 
remake of Jacques Tourneur’s classic The 
Cat People , with a new script by Larry 
Cohen, who wrote the screenplay for Carrie. 
Cohen’s approach will be to show a portrait 
of an ordinary woman whose life starts 
falling apart when she becomes aware of 
one major problem : she has a tendency to 
turn into a cat and kill people. 

Jacques Demy is another Frenchman 
working in English, for him the first time in 
many years (since Model Shop). Lady Oscar 
will be his film version of The Rose of 
Versailles, a best-selling Japanese comic 
book about the French revolution. Totally 
financed by the Japanese, the film will be 
shot in London studios with locations in 
France. It’s the story of an aristocratic young 
girl raised as a boy to serve the queen, but 
in love with a commoner fighting against 
the crown. 
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| NOTES FROM 
X THE NEW CINEMA 

"■ Bob Cowan 


A program at NYC’s Film Forum entitled 
“The Prestructured Image” brought to¬ 
gether eight short films using a variety of 
optical and editing techniques to restruc¬ 
ture the image as originally recorded in the 
camera. They had a cleverness and vitality 
of technique but they were basically slickly 
done academic exercises, as if film art had 
been reduced to the level of Musak. The 
films of Dan Hodgson were an exception: 
In A Prepared Text a speech is given on 
various aspects of film. The entire five 
minutes consist of one single take of the 
speech giver and the speech itself. In the 
first section the whole speech is present but 
with the pauses, stammers and stutters 
edited out. The second part contains only 
the stammers, stutters and pauses and no 
speech. The reality of the experience is not 
so much centered around what is being said 
but rather in how the reality of the 
mechanics of film-with-sound can create an 
experience independent of the subject 
matter. In this case the content of the 
subject matter happens to be about film 
and the end result is funny and irreverent. 

San Francisco filmmaker A1 Wong is one 
of the strongest of recent filmmakers from 
the West coast. My first exposure to his 
work was through his earlier films of 
passionate illustrated sensual-exotic night¬ 
mares. Out of this turbulence emerged his 
present style which, though basically con- 
ceptualist in form, contains strong underly¬ 
ing attachments to the spirit of his previous 
work. There is something quite emotional 
and personal in these new films, even though 
they are formal and “minimalist” in execu¬ 
tion. In his program at the Millennium Film 
Workshop In New York he experimented 
with three different screen formats. In 
Screen Projector and Film the screen used 
was small, about thirty by forty inches. The 
image projected was a photographed piece 


Paint appears to drip down the 
screen from an unseen source 
along the top. The screen is 
bleeding. 


of white cloth, very much like the screen 
itself; in fact it was very hard to tell which 
was which. Small ripples appear on the 
screen as if there were a fan moving it. (The 
ripples are actually projected) Paint then 
appears to drip down the screen from an 
unseen source along the top. The screen is 
bleeding. The image catches fire and burns 
away until only the flames remain. A light 
rises up from the base of the screen, pure 
white light, that eventually spreads over the 
whole surface. The back support rod (it’s a 
stand-up fold-up screen) is visible through 
the fabric, or at least the projected image of 
the screen rod makes us think so. The light 
then passes off the screen altogether. This is 
followed by the light returning once again 
after a period of greyness without the rod 
showing. The flickering wrinkles return as 
the whiteness of the light increases. The 
screen remains still for a moment before it 
cuts away to black. It was like watching the 
creative process of a painting that paints 
itself. The entire choreographed series of 
changes was magical and sensuous in 
feeling. The small screen in the middle of 
the large theatre space gave the work a kind 
of intimacy it would not have had on a large 
screen. The small screen seemed to be 


creating its own imagery without benefit of 
film or projection—at least one was able to 
isolate the image to that extent quite easily. 
It appeared to float there in the darkness. 

The second film, entitled 24 Frames Per 
Second , was projected on a normal size 
theatre screen. The sound was the sound of 
the sprocket holes going by. We see a 
burning bubbling hole enlarged. The 
bubbles churn and twitch like some restless 
volcano. The quivering image of the 
burning hole fluctuates in apparent 
synchronization with the sound. The screen 
is dark during the second part except for 
vertical flashing lines that flow by like 
rainfall. Shapes appear. Vibrant orange-red 
insect-like forms seem at war with other 
corresponding shapes. Enigmatic objects, 
knives, brushes (?) interrupt and create 
textural excitement resembling a flurry of 
hysterical birds in flight. The screen 
becomes dark followed by silence. Water 
droplets as large as boulders fill the image; 
rich encrustations of lip forms, wet and larvae 
shaped, contain the space, followed by 
more bubbling and burning away. The 
screen has gone completely red. 

Comer Film is just as the title suggests. 
Two projectors are used, the films projected 
at right angles to each other in the corner of 
the room, both touching each other along 
the vertical edge. A man passes a rope from 
one screen to the adjacent one. There is a 
constant play back and forth starting from 
one screen and continuing in the other. The 
performers that appear in each screen 
change places with each other in the middle 
of the various events. They freely walk from 
image to image, and one forgets after a 
while that one is actually looking at two 
different screens, two different films; 
occasionally they go slightly out of sync, 
creating a time-lapse tension between the 
two. This is the no-man’s land where the 
transfers take place. When they go out of 
sync'it’s as if time in between has been 
partially swallowed up. This is followed by 
simultaneous panning of both cameras. The 
two images appear to fold in on one 
another, a very astounding and eerie effect. 
As the cameras pan in circular motion, each 
image describing its own circular arc, the 
images seem to move away from each other 
and fold together at the same time. What 
begins as a clever experiment changes 
gradually into a tension interrelationship 
between forms with time as the adhesive 
that either holds them together or pulls 
them apart. 


Bob Cowan is a Canadian prize-winning 
filmmaker living and working in Brooklyn, 
New York. He is Take OneV New York 
correspondent . 
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CELLULOID CLASSROOM 



New Publications 

Selected papers from the stimulating 
1976-1977 Purdue Film Conferences have 
been published by Redgrave Publishing 
Company. The 1977 Film Studies Manual is 
in two parts: Explorations in National 
Cinemas (French, German, Swedish, Ital¬ 
ian) , and Theoretical / Historical Specula¬ 
tions (film history, genre history). Cost— 
$19.00. Back issues of the 1976 Film Studies 
Annual (on Altman, Makavejev, Pasolini, 
Surrealism) are available at $7.95. Both 
from Redgrave Publishing Co., 430 Man- 
ville Road, Pleasantville, NY 10570. 

G.K. Hall, a Boston-based publishing 
company, has inaugurated a new venture 
directed primarily at film teachers. A series 
of new reference and resource guides on 
major film directors is being published. 
Each 200-page volume includes filmog¬ 
raphies, annotated bibliographies, film 
synopses, archival sources, distribution lists. 
The initial volumes include the first full 
length studies on Richard Lester and John 
Schlesinger. Other titles include books on* 
Fellini, Flaherty, Lubitsch, Ken Russell. For 
information, write: G.K. Hall and Co., 70 
Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 02111. 

Twayne Publishers, a division of G.K. 
Hall, also has a new series on directors. 
These volumes are critical studies, as 
opposed to the research and reference 
guides just mentioned. First titles include 
studies on Coppola, Pabst, N. Ray, Abel 
Gance, Truffaut and Mike Nichols. Write: 
Twayne Publishers, 70 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02111. 

The first 3 issues of Temple University 
Working Papers in Culture and Commun¬ 
ication are now available. Papers read at the 
1975-1978 Conferences on Culture and 
Communication make up these contrib¬ 
utions to the study of. visual anthropology. 
Cost, $2.00 each. Write: Dr. Richart 
Chalfen, Editor, WPCC, Dept, of Anthro¬ 
pology, Temple University, Phila., PA 
19122. 

Under the editorial direction of Garth 
Jowett, Arno Press is continuing its 
publication of long-out-of-print film books 
and Ph.D. and M.A. dissertations on film 
studies. Twenty-one new titles will be 
published this year in this Arno Press series 
Aspects of Film . For full information, 
write: Aspects of Film, Arno Press, 3 Park 
Avenue, New York, NY 10016. 

Media Mix is an 8-page newsletter edited 
by Jeffrey Schrank, detailing ideas on cheap 
rentals, equipment in the classroom, critical 
reviews of film study teaching guides, and 
media kits. Monthly, $9.00 a year. Write: 
Media Mix, 221 West Madison St., 
Chicago, IL 60606. 

The Media Reporter , is a new British 
journal concerned with media studies and 


Stuart Samuels 


G.K. Hall has inaugurated a 
new venture directed primarily 
at film teachers—a series of new 
reference and resource guides 
on major film directors. 


mass communication. Write: The Media 
Reporter, 39 Legh Road, Sale, Cheshire, 
England. 

Film Archives 

An important part of the development of 
film studies is the growth of useable film 
archives. Several new publications have 
given us valuable information on the 
material—print and non-print—in Amer¬ 
ican archives. 


G.K. Hall has published Motion Pic¬ 
tures, Television and Radio: A Union 
Catalogue of Manuscripts and Special 
Collections in the Western United States. 

Anne Schlosser discusses the oral history 
transcripts, and other manuscripts avail¬ 
able at the American Film Institute Center 
of Advanced Studies, in Quarterly Review of 
Film Studies III (Winter, 1978), 129-35. 
See also her article, “Film Broadcasting 
Resources in the Los Angeles Area," in 
Performing Arts Resources I (1974). 

A symposium on Film Archives in the 
United States was published in Journal of 
the University Film Association XXIX (Fall, 
1977), 49-57. Article details holdings and 
activities of AFI, Library of Congress, 
National Archives, MOM A, UCLA Film / 
Television Archives, Eastman House. 

Ernest Rose’s newly published World 
Film and TV Study Resources: A Reference 
Guide to Major Training Centers and 
Archives is available at a special price of 
$9.75 from the Journal of the University 
Film Association , Dept, of Radio-TV-Film, 
Temple University, Phila., PA 19122. —> 
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KAROMA proudly announces .... 


Vilgot Sjoman. L 136. DIARY WITH INGMAR BERGMAN. 

Trans, by Alan Blair. Intro, by John Simon. Pp. 241. Cloth 

$9.95. Paper $4.50. ISBN 0-89720-016-0. 

This detailed and sympathetic chronicle of artistic trana- 
formation, a diary kept by Vilgot Sjoman, a noted (I am Cur* 
ious Yellow) director in his own right, while he observed 
Bergman's shooting of Winter Light , has never appeared in 
English before. This is an excellent translation by Alan Blair 
of the Swedish original (1963) with a provocative introduction 
by John Simon. “L 136” is the production number of Winter 
Light , an apt title for this intimate portrait of a renowned 
cinematographer actively engaged in the daily trials and tri¬ 
umphs of shooting while on his quest to portray “the pre¬ 
carious balance between light dark extremities of human 
emotion” now so familiar to all serious students of contem¬ 
porary cinema. This is the most complete study of Bergman's 
many facets and phases; they are here captured by the verbal 
lens of a would-be novelist and film critic in training to become 
a director. A fascinating work of abiding interest for all who 
have been intrigued by both Bergman and Sjoman. 




Karoma Publishers, Inc. 

3133 Bolgos Circle, Ann Arbor, MI 48105 
(313)665-3331 
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Grants and Fellowships 

Do you want to make a film? Invaluable 
information on grants for films in “Lights, 
Camera, Funding" by Lionel Rolfe and 
Michele Kort, in the Grantsmanship Center 
News III (Oct.-Dec., 1974). 

Important new publications on Grants: 

Comesearch Printout on “Films, Doc¬ 
umentaries, Media and Audio-Visuals," 
from the Foundation Center, 888 Seventh 
Ave., New York, NY 10019- 

Academic Research Information System's 
Funding Messenger—Creative Arts and 
Humanities Report (9 times a year), from 
ARIS, 2330 Clay St., Suite 205, San 
Francisco, CA 94115. 

The Washington International Arts 
Letter , a guide to funding sources in the arts 
and humanities. This organization also 
publishes a National Directory of Grants 
and Aid to Individuals in the Arts. Write: 
Washington International Arts Letter, P.O. 
Box 9005, Washington, DC 20003. 

If you are an ex-Woodrow Wilson Fellow¬ 
ship recipient you are eligible for a $4,000 
faculty development competition for those 
teachers wishing to extend their knowledge 
to areas outside their academic specializa¬ 
tion. A natural for teachers in traditional 
disciplines going into film studies. Write: 


Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation, Box 642, Princeton, NJ 
08540. 


Call for Papers 

The film history section of the MLA Film 
Division invites submission of papers on the 
subject “Studio Systems." Send proposals 
to Inez Hedges, Dept, of Romance 
Languages, Duke University, Durham, NC 
27706. 

Paper requested for the 3rd Annual 
Colloquium on Modern Literature to be 
held at West Virginia University. Subject— 
The Art of the Film. Contact: Armand E. 
Singer, Colloquium Director, Dept, of 
Foreign Languages, West Virginia Univer¬ 
sity, Morgantown, WV 26505. 

Jobs 

Department of Visual Arts at University 
of California, San Diego, La Jolla, CA 
920.93 is looking for a film historian / critic 
of "high distinction." Write Professor 
Standish Lawder at the Dept, of Visual 
Arts. 

UCLA is advertising for a lecturer in 
theory and criticism of film with a specialty 
in European Film. Write: John W. Young, 


UCLA, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, CA 
90024. 

Film divison of the Dept, of Radio, TV, 
and Film at Northeastern University wants 
an Assistant Professor to teach courses in 
film criticism and theory. 

Of Special Interest 

The Telluride Film Festival needs help. 
The most stimulating of the major film 
festivals and one of the most useful to film 
educators, Telluride would welcome dona¬ 
tions of any amount to help them continue 
to operate. Write: Stella Pence, Telluride 
Film Festival, 110 North Oak Street, 
Telluride, CO 81435. 

Model Courses 

The next column of Celluloid Classroom 
will be on “Model Courses" in Film and— 
history, literature, philosophy, anthropol¬ 
ogy, etc. Send your model course to me, Dr. 
Stuart Samuels, Dept, of History, Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 
19174. 


Stuart Samuels is a lecturer in Film 
History at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and is a co-director of the Walnut Street 
Theatre Film and Video Center. 



The following column is the conclusion of 
Kay Armatage's examination of feminist 
film criticism, begun in the November, 
1977 issue of Take One. 

A giant step towards a feminist film 
criticism was taken at the Psychoanalysis 
and Cinema conference at the Edinburgh 
Festival (1976), where many of the 
participants and leaders were the same 
women who had organized the Edinburgh 
Women’s Event in 1972. Just as important 
is the theoretical work being done by the 
folks at Screen magazine and others: most 
of their continually developing theory has 
significant implications for feminist critic¬ 
ism, and some of it is centrally involved 
with the representation of women. This 
work is seen by its progenitors as making 
“an Intervention into Film Culture." 

In “Film Culture" and in the culture at 
large (particularly those parts of the culture 
with university training in criticism), we’ve 
all been stewed to a fine mush in notions of 
critical objectivity. With New Criticism, we 
chucked out history / biography in order to 
taste only the pure brew, the words on the 
page alone. The work existed complete in 
itself; all was there and available to us at all 
times, as long as we could eliminate the foul 
additive of subjectivity. 

But at some point, women realized that it 


WOMEN IN FILM 

Kay Armalage 


didn’t smell right. For one thing, those 
notions of genderless universality and 
critical objectivity did not address the 
question of women’s work in any terms 
other than those of a minority interest. In 
the attempt to resurrect our own history and 
traditions, we also began to formulate our 
demands as women readers, to reclaim 
sex-specific and subjective interest of the 
reader as part of the critical process. The 
first step, naturally enough, was the search 
for meaningful women characters with 
whom we could identify. And so we slipped 
innocently on the banana-peel of Realism, 
an ideological criticism which lives by the 
illusion of transparency of the text (the 
“window on reality" effect) and is counter- 
posed (by predominantly American femin¬ 
ist critics) to the nasty formalism which had 
for so long denied the claims of class, race, 
and sex. “Feminist Realism" developed as a 
more or less sociological criticism, and thus 
we landed splat in the waiting mud-puddle 
of sisterhood, consciousness-raising, and 
woman-conscious do-gooding. We’ve 
splashed around for five years or so, and 
now we’re being offered a hand out 
through the theoretical work being done 
predominantly at Screen and Camera 
Obscura magazines. 

The theory advanced by some Screen 
writers and the Camera Obscura collective 


begins by obliterating assumptions of the 
passive consumer so that we can find our 
place in the structure of relationships 
inscribed in the text. We have been used to 
thinking of art of almost any kind as 
something created, produced, finished by 
the artist, with ourselves as readers the 
passive consumers: work vs. leisure. The 
first premise of this new theory is that we 
learn to see both “work" and “reading" as 
equal moments in the process of production 
of meaning. (Not to suggest that readers 
ever really were simply passive receptacles 
consuming the work, but that this is the 
position which the classical narrative text 
inscribes for the reader, the space which the 
reader is invited to occupy in relation to the 
text. And perhaps one of the reasons that 
feminist critics have advanced this theory so 
vigorously is that we had already come to 
see this position for women duplicated in 
the structures of social institutions—law, 
family, health-care, etc.; and thus when we 
came to examine cultural structures, we 
were acutely aware of the (de)formative 
nature of such a passive position.) 

The second premise is that this produc¬ 
tion of meaning is effected in an 
historical / ideological context (in cinema, 
specifically modern patriarchal capitalism) 
and that the structure of the work itself 
reflects those dominant structures. Further, 
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Coming up in the 
September issue of 



T„ 

New New Hollywood 
Steven Spielberg watch your 
ass: We talk to this season’s 
crop of Hollywood comers. 



Movies: 

The traffic in pirated films: 
Who’s selling, who’s buying 
and who’s trying to stop them. 



Negri: 

Tempestuous Temptress. 
Where does a femme fatale go 
when the studios switch to the 
girl next door. 



Porn: 


We talk to the woman behind 
the camera: How she got there 
and why she stayed. 



YOU'RE MISSING 
HALF THE FUN 
IF YOU DON'T 
SUBSCRIBE 
TO TAKE ONE 



Only every second issue of 
TAKE ONE appears on 
newsstands, so only our regular 
subscribers get all the important 
news, revelatory interviews, 
informative articles, handy tips, 
incisive reviews and 
knowledgeable columns. 


Don’t miss the fast-breaking, 
up-to-to-the-minute news and 
information in the updates 
between our newsstand 
sellers—send in the 
postage-paid card on the 
coupon today! (No need to send 
payment—we’ll be happy to bill 
you later.) 


GET IT ALL AND SAVE! 


YES, I WANT IT ALL. Send me a whole year of TAKE ONE for 
only $5.97 


□ I enclose $5.97 □ Bill me later. 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City--- 

State / Province_:_Zip / Code. 
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that by the conventional mechanisms of 
classical narrative, the reader / viewer is 
placed in certain relations to ideology at 
various levels of discourse. 

The metaphor of the camera obscura 
becomes a key here. As used by both Marx 
and Freud, it can be seen to describe the 
relation between the Subject, “reality” and 
ideology. So we neatly slip over into the 
realm of cinema (camera, lens, image) and 
hence the title of the new journal of 
feminist film criticism, Camera Obscura. 
This magazine is centrally concerned with 
the representation of women in the cinema. 
Building from the foundation of structural¬ 
ist psychoanalysis, we find that the image of 
the female body, necessarily objectified by 
the spectator’s position as voyeur in cinema, 
is central to all conventions of classical 
narrative. 

Risking crudeness, I’ll put this as simply 
as I can. In his rereading of Freud, the 
French psychoanalyst Jacques Lacan notes 
two stages in the development of the 
Subject. The first is the Imaginary, 
characterised by the illusion of plenitude, 
wholeness, completion—a unity between 
infant and (m)other/ universe, a con¬ 
tinuum of desire. The second stage is the 
Symbolic, characterised by the acquisition 
of language, which requires the perception 
of the individual’s otherness and results in 
the positioning of the Subject in relation to 
ideology. 

Just as Roland Barthes says that the 
function of bourgeois art is to “naturalize” 
history (make history appear to be part of a 
natural order rather than a function of 
ideology in time), so writers such as Stephen 
Heath, Claire Johnston, and Laura Mulvey 
suggest that the effect of classical narrative 
(for Barthes, the oedipal structure) is the 
positioning of the Subject in an Imaginary 
illusion of plenitude, wholeness, comple¬ 
tion: beginning, middle, end, and we 
don’t see the joins. We can easily see how 
structural devices like the 180 rule, cutting 
on action, the integrity of the frame, and 
virtually all standard editing techniques 
work in this context. Much of this is simply 
and clearly explained in comments scattered 
throughout James Monaco’s How to Read a 
Film . 

How is the image of the female body 
central to all of this? “The place of woman 
and the organization of her representation 
are fundamental to the whole machinery of 
the classical film at every level, from 
lighting, camera movement and framing to 
the larger movements of the narrative,” we 
read in Camera Obscura 1. Laura Mulvey, 
too, has discussed this in her seminal essay, 
“Visual Pleasure and Narrative Cinema” 
(Screen , vol. 16 no. 3), so I’ll just sketch a 
connect-the-dots outline here. 

It’s got to do with woman as subject and 
object of desire, gratification pleasure, 
spectacle and narrative, and certain drives 
skipping back and forth between the 
Imaginary and the Symbolic. Classical 
narrative structures have traditionally in¬ 
scribed a male spectator in relation to the 
text, and the woman is fetishized as the 


The image of the female body, 
necessarily objectified by the 
spectator’s position as voyeur in 
cinema, is central to all 
conventions of classical 
narrative. 


object of the voyeur’s look. The pleasure of 
looking (for both the spectator and the male 
protagonist of the film) turns upon the 
castration complex, as the constructed 
subject regressively slips through the 
looking glass to the Imaginary. The woman, 
now reduced to spectacle / object, soothes 
those plaguey castration fears, as the (male) 
spectator becomes the bearer of the look, 
(the one who does the looking) and the 
(female) object is characterized by lack. 
Crucial to the operation is the horrid notion 
of the female body as a smooth surface 
interrupted by wounds, principally the 
bleeding vulva, emblem of her lack. Lack of 
what, you. may ask. Of a penis, my dear. 
(Overheard in a line-up for the women’s 
toilet at Edinburgh 1976: “Her problem is 
that she just won’t accept the fact of her 
castration.”) 

For Lacan, the woman’s “lack” is 
constituted in language: she doesn’t have 
one, or it is suppressed. Claire Johnston’s 
article on Dorothy Arzner (in The Work of 
Dorothy Arzner , a BFI monograph, 1975) 
investigates the woman’s articulation of the 
desire for transgression: “In the Arzner 
oeuvre, then, the dominant discourse, 
situated as it is within the constraints of 
classic Hollywood cinema and the rules of 
verisimilitude we associate with it—that is, 
the discourse of the male—is not privileged 
in any way, nor does it provide us with the 
knowledge to judge the truth of the 
discourses within the film as a whole. 
Structural coherence is provided by the 
discourse of the woman, and it is this which 
calls into question the dominant discourse 
and the nature of patriarchy into which it 
locks; dislocating it, deforming it.” She 
goes on to ask, “Is it possible to sweep aside 
the existing forms of discourse in order to 
found a new form of language?. . . How is 
it possible to produce feminist art which is 
not based on [the structure of the Oedipus 
myth] and the repression of the feminine 
which underpins it?” 

Laura Mulvey frames an answer for a 
feminist film practice. She suggests that we 
may have to do with such “pleasure” in 
the construction of a new type of feminist 
narrative. The first essay in Camera Obscura 
(No. 1, Fall 1976) carries Mulvey’s 
suggestions forward with a discussion of 
Jackie Raynal’s Deux Fois as a conscious and 
high-spirited critique of the forms of 
classical cinema in relation to its represent¬ 
ation of women. Deux Fois highlights and 


subverts voyeuristic structures: by setting 
up the woman as spectacle and then 
abruptly frustrating the completion of the 
look, by questioning and refusing the 
integrity of narrative space (the space of the 
frame), and by addressing the spectator 
directly and thereby obliterating the voyeur 
(the one who looks but remains unob¬ 
served) . 

Before this turns into a full-scale biblio¬ 
graphical essay, I should end with a few 
critical asides. The problem of a new, 
complex, and rarified language has already 
been raised by many critics. The language is 
tough, for sure; the prose and neonate 
vocabulary are also less than felicitous at 
times. Not to mention the danger of 
feminists adopting the “male discourse.” 
But Camera Obscura manages to be written 
precisely, clearly, and eminently readably, 
so we must be moving along. Also see 
Annette Kuhn’s exemplary comments on 
Camera Obscura in Screen , Vol. 18 no. 2: 
accessibility with elegance. 

At this stage, there’s also a problem in 
using the theoretical concepts in normal 
film discussions. At Edinburgh we were 
even cautioned against “vulgar applica¬ 
tion” of the theory. So far, the best 
discussions of film in these terms are to be 
found in detailed shot-by-shot analyses or 
in brief notations of “moments of trans¬ 
gression.” This seems to be more a problem 
of time and development, rather than of 
the theoretical framework itself. 

But here’s a caution for feminists: there 
are some parts of the formulation, however 
useful they may be as statements from the 
patriarchy, that we shouldn’t deep throat 
without gagging. Lacan is a dirty old 
bottom-pincher (non monsieur, my vulva i§ 
not a wound to be sutured); and Barthes’ 
distaste for women reeks through his every 
sentence (in S / Z in particular, he goes 
through some horrific free-associating about 
women in the name of “constructing 
meaning”). As for psychoanalysis, even 
Juliet Mitchell’s lucid Psychoanalysis and 
Feminism isn’t convincing as to why we 
should swallow Freud’s phallocentrism, 
except perhaps as metaphor. Moreover, a 
central point in this theory is the role of 
language in ideology, something feminists 
have been talking about for years in other 
contexts. 

What we can take from all this is 
considerably more than a clear statement of 
the way the patriarchy works. With some 
modifications and the salt-shaker always 
handy, we have terminology and a 
theoretical framework which gathers up 
from the last hundred years the best that 
has been thought and said. 

The central questions of women's 
sexuality and language still remain to be 
dealt with in detail. We can look forward to 
the continuation of the debate at Edin¬ 
burgh 1978, where the conference promises 
to have Feminism in its title. 


Kay Armatage is a Toronto teacher, writer 
and filmmaker. She is the co-director o/Jill 
Johnston: October 1975- 
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MONTY I & II: The life of the late 
Montgomery Clift will be filmed as not one 
but two movies, both directed by Sidney 
Lumet. Based on Patty Bosworth’s (rather 
than Bob LaGuardia’s) account of the 
celebrated neurotic’s rise and fall, one film 
will focus on Monty’s mother and the other 
on Monty himself. They will be released 
simultaneously by Warner Brothers, per¬ 
haps giving birth to a brand-new genre, the 
feature movie mini-series. Another Holly¬ 
wood horror story, Christina Crawford’s 
devastating childhood with her step-mother 
Joan, MOMMY DEAREST, has been picked 
up by Frank Yablans, and Anne Bancroft 
has been mentioned for the role of the 
woman who made shoulder pads respect¬ 
able. We’ve all heard enough already about 
Allan Carr and Bob Randall’s life of Vivien 
Leigh, which is now to star telly’s Anna 
Karenina, Nicola Paggett, replacing the 
ex-Mrs. Randall, Marisa Berenson. (Marisa 
is consoling herself with the promise of the 
lead role in Judith Krantz’ Valentine to‘ 
Beverly Hills’ Rodeo Drive, SCRUPLES). 
Add to this the television version of Brooke 
Hayward’s HAYWIRE (half documentary 
footage and half dramatization) and by this 
time two years from now, we’ll all be up to 
our ears in Tinseltown’s dirty laundry. 

ONCE IN LOVE WITH: Having beer, told 
coast-to-coast that Steve Spielberg loves her 
(he whispered it to her while he was on 
camera during the Oscar telecast), Amy 
(FURY) Irving retaliated by dropping Steve 
and taking up with none other than the 
man who created a legend by putting his 
girlfriend in a tie, Woody Allen. 

NIGHT FEVER: David Begelman hot¬ 
footed from a no-contest plea to his check¬ 
forging charge at Burbank Superior Court 
to Gotham’s Studio 54 to usher in 
Columbia’s entry in the disco sweepstakes, 
THANK GOD IT’S FRIDAY. We personally 
were warned against this function, tipped 


DISH NIGHT 

Waldo Lydecker 


that it would be an animal house of Bridge 
and Tunnel people, but were disappointed 
to learn that we had missed the only event 
that week at which Tina Turner did not sing 
“I Love New York.” Begelman was 
beaming, we were informed, possibly over 
the news that Columbia had just shelled out 
a whopping $500,000 for the movie rights 
to Shane Stevens’ grisly novel BY REASON 
OF INSANITY (which is about the illegit¬ 
imate son of Caryl Chessman) for him to 
produce. 

SISTERS: Joan Fontaine and Olivia de 
Havilland were not the only siblings to have a 
falling-out at this year’s Academy Awards 
(reports that the two had ended an eons-old 
battle were vehemently denied by both 
parties). Lynn Redgrave took a stand against 
Vanessa’s anti-Zionist remarks, and also 
made it clear for the record that she is not as 
tall, and never has been. 

POSE-OFF: Spotted among the freebie 
T-shirts and shopping bags at this year’s 
American Booksellers convention were three 
symbols of masculinity, each autographing 
copies of his tome; Sly Stallone, beefing up 
the promotion for the novelization of his 
upcoming PARADISE ALLEY, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, who is soon to make his 
feature film acting debut as Conan (that’s 
some kind of barbarian), and Sandy, the 
dog from ANNIE. 

SPLITSVILLE: Anne and Dustin Hoffman. 
She’s taken the kids off to Bridgehampton 
while Dusty prepares KRAMER VERSUS 
KRAMER, a real tear-jerker about a 
divorced papa trying to raise a small child in 
the big city, possibly with Kate Jackson as 
his careless spouse. 

NO LONGER SPLITSVILLE: Sidney Lumet 
and Gloria Vanderbilt (she was his first 
wife); Steve and Neile Adam McQueen 



Amy Irving: dropping Steve for Woody. 


(she was his first wife). Steve was seen at 
performances of Neile’s nightclub act in 
Vegas while his ex, Ali MacGraw, was seen 
with B-movie producer Larry Spangler. 

LOOK OUT BLOOMIE’S: For you gals 
who don’t have the time to rummage 
through your own old clothes, United 
Artists has just announced that they plan to 
license a string of boutiques across the 
country named after Woody’s sloppy 
heroine Annie Hall. The catch is that Diane 
Keaton has refused to let her likeness be 
used in any of the promotion. 

ON THE ROAD: The re-United Artists, 
Orion Pictures, has scheduled a film based 
on the life of Jack Kerouac, to be written 
and directed by John Byrum. It will star 
John Heard as Kerouac, and feature Sissy 
Spacek and Nick Nolte as Neal Cassidy. 
Orion will also try to free John Travolta 
from the Tony Manero mold by casting him 
as a cop-turned-informer in a project called 
PRINCE OF THE CITY, the first in his two 
picture deal with them through his own 
production company. 


^ BAUER 
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COFFEE, BRANDY 
AND CIGARS 

Herman Weinberg 



A scene from Abel Gance's Napoleon: Antonin Artaud played Marat . 


Timbuctu, town (pop. 7000), French 
Sudan near the Niger; center of caravan 
trade on trans-Saharan road to Algeria and 
Morocco. Settled 1087, it flourished as a 
center of Moslem culture until late 16th 
cent . and was famous for its gold and slave 
market. 

And flies. Dry, dusty and hot—on the 
edge of the Sahara, as awesome today as a 
thousand years ago when Timbuctu was 
founded—the desert, not the town. Once 
and for a long time it was as legendary a 
place as ancient Bagdad. Once it was a 
fabled crossroads of caravans carrying salt, 
gold and spices—now it’s just a place of 
sand, rocks and mud. The big day is market 
day and if ever there was a “flea market” 
it’s here. The 29 -year-old Douchan Gersi 
spent six months among the Tuaregs there, 
in the Hoggar, scraggy mountainous 
juttings up from the earth, murky water, 
the tall swarthy “blue men”—all eyes— 
and their camels. The result is his two-hour 
documentary film in color, Tombouctou , 
which I recommend to you, should it pass 
your way. Why—since I make it sound so 
uninteresting? C’est ga. . . because that’s 
just what’s interesting about it, because this 
is the once incredible Timbuctu. 

On the other side of the earth is China, 
which is the subject of Joris Ivens’ 7-part 
(seven features) documentary, also in color 
(nobody shoots in black-and-white any¬ 
more, have you noticed?) and this one took 
3 years. The whole is called How Yukong 
Moved the Mountain , also a legend but this 
time its deus ex machina is the all-but- 
legendary Mao Tse-tung. It documents the 
China of today, after the Japanese invaders, 
the white imperialists of the West, and the 
Kuomintang along with Chiang Kai-Shek 
were kicked out. I saw two of the seven 
parts, The Fishing Village (on the coast of 
Shantung) and Shanghai , and it is of the 
latter I would speak, not because it does for 
the fabulous Shanghai what Douchan Gersi 
did for the fabulous Timbuctu, but because 
it opens and closes with two of the loveliest 
bursts of pure cinema I have ever seen—the 
launching of a ship, a huge white vessel 
flaunting from its stern, as it is perched on 
the ways about to slide down into the water, 
an immense papier-mache blossom which, 
as the hammer comes down on the wedge 
holding the ship in place, bursts open to 
release hundreds of colored balloons—the 
upward movement of the balloons and the 
downward slide of the ship making for so 
breathtaking a sight as to leave one, indeed, 
breathless. Ivens knew exactly where to 
place his camera to get it that way. “There 
are a thousand ways to point a camera,” 
said Lubitsch, “but really only one.” Ivens 


proves again how right Lubitsch was. 

The so-called long version of Metropolis , 
put together by the Miinchner Staadt 
Museum, is hardly longer than the one we 
know here. One new scene (the sports 
stadium atop a skyscraper for the rich men’s 
sons) and a bit more footage of scenes 
already in the film. A foreword claims that 
it originally ran 3 hours at its Berlin 
premiere in 1927. I have stills from that 
version, but that version, the foreword 
states, appears to be lost, alas, alas. . . 

Better than the “long” version of 
Metropolis is the anecdote Lang told me 
about Pommer, Erich Pommer, the top 
man at Ufa under whose aegis Lang, 
Murnau, Dupont, Pabst and all the rest 
worked brilliantly. He gathered them all 
together one day and warned them not to 
have an “affair” with their leading lady 
while the film was in production. “You 
want your audience to feel the erotic 
attraction she has for you, don’t you? In 
that way, she will have it for your audience, 
too. Because they will feel it if you feel it. 
After the picture is done and is in the can, 
have all the affairs you want. It won’t 
matter then. Am I clear?” 

Lang also said that Klein-Rogge who 
played Rotwang, who manipulates the 
fantastically complex machinery in making 
his robot woman in Metropolis , in real life 
couldn’t even work a toaster. 

. Invited by Lotte Eisner to chair a 
symposium on expressionism in the Ger¬ 
man cinema in Berlin, Lang asked me 
“What did she mean by a symposium on 
expressionism? What’s expressionism?” On 
the way to the airport, I had to give him a 
quick “crash course” in expressionism. The 


great directors, for the most part, didn’t 
know the big words (excepting maybe 
Eisenstein)—they knew only one thing— 
how to make good pictures. 

At last available: Lang’s The Spiders (Die 
Spinnen), 1919, Part One of a planned 
four-part epic, antedating the Mabuse 
thrillers. It was this film that took Lang 
away from Caligari , which originally had 
been offered to him. (The frame idea in 
Caligari is Lang’s.) 

Antonin Artaud asked Gance to let him 
play Edgar Allan Poe after his appearance as 
Marat in Gance’s Napoleon, “the master 
of the House of Usher is in my bones,” he 
said, suggesting John Barrymore as the only 
other person capable of playing the part. 

His Majesty the American is the title of 
the Tibbetts-Welsh biography of Douglas 
Fairbanks I praised in my previous column. 
Another I recommend to all film libraries Is 
the valuable anthology of early lectures by 
15 early-day pioneers of the film industry 
on the then state and future of the motion 
pictures, given at the University of Southern 
California in 1929, and published here for 
the first time. 60 rare (really rare) 
illustrations. Edited by John Tibbetts. A 
National Film Society book, Shawnee- 
Mission, Kansas. 

“There is absolutely nothing that cannot 
be shown on a screen today.” (Francis Ford 
Coppola). Is that good or bad? Think about 
that. . . 


Herman Weinberg has contributed ar¬ 
ticles to most of the world's leading film 
journals, served on the juries of various film 
festivals, and published several books on 
the cinema. 
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TECHNICAL NOTES 

Bob Parent 



Can Super-8 become a professional 
medium in spite of Kodak? 

Super-8, Kodak’s brainchild, intended as 
the ultimate in “fool-proofness” and 
aimed at the vast home movie market, was 
designed to frustrate any attempt at 
thinking by the user. In so doing, Kodak 
eliminated the in-camera pressure plate and 
substituted a molded plastic rib in the 
cartridge to perform its function. A design- 
for-convenience feature that results in 
slightly less than optimum image stability. 
Meanwhile, another branch of Kodak 
dominates the world’s supply of profession¬ 
al motion picture film and processes. But it 
is the thinking and product design by 
Kodak’s competitors that belies the appar¬ 
ent contradiction of the opening question. 

At one time the Hollywood industry 
looked down on 16mm and condenscend- 
ingly called it “spaghetti.” But during 
World War II the training needs for a 
smaller-than-35mm format were primarily 
responsible for the penetration of the 
“spaghetti curtain.” Carrying that mental¬ 
ity a bit further, one might have expected 


the 8mm format (regular and super) to have 
been dubbed “vermicelli”. But the 
condescension in this case was even more 
marked—not even the honor of a deroga¬ 
tory name. Yet within ten years of its 
inception, Super-8 has managed to cross the 
bridge from amateur to professional. The 
bridge-head is still small, but it is secure 
and expanding in many directions. Before 
exploring some of these directions, the 
following tabulation of current basic 
capabilities and comparisons is offered. 

—Super-8 film is now available in both 
50’ and 200’ cartridges which permit 
continuous filming times that roughly 
approximate 100’ and 400’ loads in 16mm. 

—The weight of 8mm film is approx¬ 
imately 25% that of 16mm film per 
minute. 

—The weight of most 400’ 16mm 
magazines is equal to or greater than the 
weights of most S-8 cameras. 

—The cost of S-8 film and processing is 
also about 25% of the cost of 16mm per 
minute. 

—Most cameras are designed so that an S-8 


cartridge can be changed faster than an 
Eclair NPR or ACL. 

—Resolution and sharpness of both 8mm 
formats is superior to broadcast TV. 

—Most films have a higher color fidelity 
than a video image. 

—Single and double system sync sound 
equipment is now available for both filming 
and editing. 

—Though not too numerous yet, there 
are labs which offer all the services in S-8 
that are available in 16mm. 

—An S-8 magnetic soundtrack has a wider 
frequency response range than a 16mm 
optical track. 

—S-8 projectors are now available with 
Xenon arc lamps. 

—15-minute dry-to-dry processing ties 
are available with 7244 film. 

—Most S-8 cameras are about 25 % of the 
size and weight of 16mm and video 
equipment and the features have a 
sophistication found on only the most 
expensive 16mm equipment. 

The list is quite impressive and it could 
go on, but the major points suffice. No one 
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For the first time in 40 years, a major film historian has devoted 
an entire volume to the glamor, the excitement, the lasting 
influence of Hollywood’s formative years. “As one of the pioneers 
of the film industry, I found it a fascinating book!’—Ben Caree 

AMERICAN SILENT FILM 

William K. Everson 

With 165 photographs, $17.50 

Looking beyond the technical mastery and the public controversy that 
marked each of Orson Welles’ films, this book examines the magical 
blending of autobiography, social concern and sheer fantasy that made 
each one, from Citizen Kane to F for Fake , a true masterpiece. 

THE MAGIC WORLD 
OF ORSON WELLES 

James Naremore 

With 83 photographs, $15.95 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 

200 Madison Avenue, New 
Publishers of Fine Books 
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will claim that S-8 will be the format of the 
future for theatrical distribution, although 
there have been a few exceptions, such as 
some of the surreptitious sync-sound 
footage in Harlan County, U.S.A. , which 
was shot in S-8, blown up to 16mm, edited 
with the other 16mm, and then blown up to 
35mm for the theaters. A screen width of 
15’ to 20’ (depending on surface reflec¬ 
tance) is about the limit of S-8 Xenon 
projection. In an auditorium with properly 
arranged seats which is adequately darken¬ 
ed, an image of this size can acceptably 
accomodate audiences of up to 300 
people—a limitation that eliminates only 
major commercial theaters. 

The potential of S-8 as a prime format 
(S-8 reduction prints have been used for 
distribution of many films shot in the larger 
gauges) manifested itself at the Third 
Annual Toronto Super Eight Film Festival 
this spring (14-16 April at the Harbour- 
front in Toronto). The screenings, work¬ 
shops and demonstrations of those three 
days amply accentuated the “state of the 
art” of S-8 today—not only by the diversity 
of films shown but also by the sophistica¬ 
tion of filmmaking techniques and equip¬ 
ment. 

The question “Why was this film made 
in S-8?”, if applied to each film shown, 
could usually be answered by either “it’s 
cheaper” or “it’s all I could afford.” But in 
a few instances S-8 made possible an 
accomplishment that would otherwise have 
been impossible. A case in point are the 
films of Suzanne Swibold and Elizabeth 
Garsonnin of Alberta. 

Mss Swibold and Garsonnin are exper¬ 
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ienced documentary filmmakers and photo¬ 
graphers who specialize in nature as a 
subject. They originally worked in 16mm, 
but found that they were too limited, not 
only by the costs of that format but, more 
importantly, by the weight, optics and 
mobility of 16mm. They share a common 
precept that no action by either they or their 
equipment should affect or influence the 
actions or behavior of their subjects in any 
manner, no matter how slightly. To work 
this way obviously requires extra-long tele¬ 
photography from a concealed position (like 
a hunters’ blind), and a great deal of 
patience, and it still results in a lot of 
unusable footage. They work with a 
Beaulieu camera for the interchangeable 
lens and mirror shutter features. By using 
“C” mount adaptors, they are able to use 
the same tele lenses that they use on their 
still cameras, as they did with their 16mm 
work. But the difference is that a 250mm 
lens on the S-8 format produces an image 
magnification equivalent of approximately 
750mm on 16mm. Aside from being about 
15% of the weight and size of the larger 
lens, it is also at least 2 stops faster, with 
more depth-of-field and contrast. The 
weight saving goes beyond the lens itself. 
The support brace is much simpler and a 
lighter tripod and head can be used. Most 
of their sound is taped from a distance with 
a parabolic mike. Along with the weight¬ 
saving of the film, each factor becomes 
important when equipment and supplies 
have to be back-packed to location—some¬ 
times with camping equipment, too. Their 
films are beautiful to view and are 
frequently shown on Canadian TV. 


S-8 has been used occasionally by TV 
networks for those occasional situations 
necessitated by its portability. However, in 
spite of the Electronic Newsgathering advo¬ 
cates, S-8 is slowly gaining acceptance for 
other situations. Jim Blue (N.Y. State Univ.) 
reported on the increasing usage by P.B.S. 
The biggest bomb came from France, when 
Jacques Loquin of the Antenne 2 TV 
network in Paris revealed that 72 hours of 
S-8 productions had been broadcast on 
network TV in 1977, and that over 100 
hours were scheduled for this year! And 
these were/are not only news but 
documentary and narrative films as well. 
They are very seriously exploring the 
potential of every type of film usage in 
terms of S-8. To back this up, he screened a 
few films that had been previously broad¬ 
cast. The sophistication of image and color 
quality, filming, editing, sound (sync), 
writing, post-production EFX, etc. was at a 
level that, if not otherwise informed, one 
would assume to be 16mm. 

In addition to workshop up-dates on 
techniques and equipment, there was a one 
day Trade Exhibit that was was probably the 
most comprehensive assemblage of S-8 
equipment ever held (other trade exhibits 
include S-8 with either still photography or 
16mm / video as the main attraction). My 
next column will be devoted to the latest 
in S-8 technical development and products. 

Bob Parent is a New York freelance 
photographer filmmaker. He is a member 
ofSMPTE, an instructor and member of the 
Board of Directors of Millennium Bilm 
Workshop, and a member of AIVF. 



SPEAKING 

INDEPENDENTLY 

Amalie Rothschild 


Since its incorporation in April 1943, 
EFLA—the Educational Film Library Assoc¬ 
iation—has become a vital center for 
filmmakers needing information and doing 
research on potential projects. It is the 
major source for the dissemination of 
general information to the entire non¬ 
theatrical film community, serving as a 
liaison among the makers, users and 
distributors of the non-theatrical film. As a 
service organization, it has over 1800 
members, including such institutions as 
public libraries, universities, schools, mu¬ 
seums, and various community service 
agencies; film distribution and service 
companies; and individual librarians, 
teachers and filmmakers. 

EFLA encourages filmmakers planning 
new projects to do preliminary research to 
see what other films exist on a given subject, 


since many of the institutions who rent and 
buy films today are faced with enormous 
budget cuts, and are forced to be extremely 
selective in the software they do acquire. 
Therefore, it helps to discover areas few 
films have already explored, because, 
although there is more production today 
than ever before, buying dollars are drying 
up. 

EFLA’s doors are always open to help us, 
and its staff members are only too willing to 
advise us on the market’s present needs. 
Research before a final commitment to any 
project is recommended. All it takes is a trip 
to the EFLA library to look at the vertical 
files of information classified by subject 
matter, enabling filmmakers to determine 
how many films have already been made on 
the topic in which they are interested. In 
addition 'to. this subject file, EFLA’s library 


contains over 1200 film books, 150 
periodicals, a file of distributors’ catalogs, 
and a card file of over 50,000 film title 
entries accumulated during the past 33 
years. 

Besides dispensing essential information 
among filmmakers, distributors and the 
institutions and individuals who utilize 
films, EFLA sponsors the American Film 
Festival, its biggest yearly event, which 
convenes in late May in New York City. The 
Festival brings together the disparate people 
involved in non-theatrical films, providing 
a simultaneous showcase and selling place 
for filmmakers, offering film users oppor¬ 
tunities to preview new works during a 
concentrated period of viewing sessions, 
and encouraging a continuing dialogue 
among the users, filmmakers and distrib¬ 
utors. 
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The American Film Festival is tremend¬ 
ously important in determining the expo¬ 
sure and distribution a non-theatrical film 
receives. Any one of the 800-plus entries 
that makes it through the pre-screening 
juries (committees drawn from nationwide 
public libraries, universities, schools and 
museums) into the Festival proper, is 
guaranteed a certain amount of exposure. 
For instance, the film will then be listed in 
the Festival program, which is mailed to all 
EFLA members who often turn to it 
throughout the year as a preview and 
buying guide. Any film, of course, that 
wins a Blue Ribbon gets even more 
attention. All Blue Ribbon winners, and 
many Red Ribbon winners, are sent on a 
screening circuit to member libraries around 
the country. This insures free previews and 
virtually guarantees many print sales. 
Bl ue — an d R e d—Ribbon winners also 
receive excellent magazine coverage and 
reviews in such publications as Film News, 
Filmmakers Newsletter, American Libraries, 
Media and Methods, Variety, and Sight¬ 
lines. 

Sightlines is a particularly vital EFLA 
organ. This quarterly magazine is a major 
source for librarians and users to discover 
the existence of new films. One of its most 
indispensable features is the “Filmlist,” 
which highlights new 16mm releases. Upon 
completion of each new film, the filmmaker 
should submit information about its avail¬ 
ability to EFLA. This can be a promotional 
brochure, but in any event should include 
the distributor’s name and address, the 
film’s running time, its rental and sale 
costs, whether it’s in color or black-and- 
white, its audience age level, and a short 
summary of the film’s content, style and 
plot. Upon receipt of this information, a 
short blurb will appear in the “Filmlist” 
section of Sightlines. I want to emphasize 
how important it is for the filmmaker to 
send this information to EFLA, because it is 
impossible for them to be aware of all films 
unless the filmmakers themselves bring 
them to their attention. The key is making 
people aware you exist, and blowing your 
own horn, a sometimes painful and difficult 
(but necessary) responsibility to assume on 
one’s own behalf. 

EFLA also runs a Film Evaluation Service. 
Titles appearing in the “Filmlist” are 
assigned to an Evaluation Committee for 
review. The producer or distributor will be 
asked to send a review print, and the 
Evaluation Committee chairperson told to 
expect the film. (Review prints should never 
be mailed directly to the EFLA office, unless 
specifically requested). When the commit¬ 
tee completes its evaluation, the forms are 
sent in and compiled into sets of 40, which 
are assembled 10 times a year and mailed to 
members. Every two to four years, these 
Evaluations are gathered into a hard-cover 
Film Evaluation Guide Supplement, which 
also contains a subject index. 

EFLA is concerned with the quality of 
independent films being made today, and 
the role it can play in helping filmmakers. 
A year’s membership costs $15 for 


Sightlines is a particularly vital 
EFLA organ—a major source 
for librarians and users to 
discover the existence of 
new films. 



individuals and includes a subscription to 
Sightlines. Membership has many advan¬ 
tages for filmmakers. First, it places us in a 
position of knowing what other films might 
be in production on similar subjects. And 
second, it keeps us in touch with our 
audience, the institutional buyers and users 
of the non-theatrical film. 

It is also important to bear in mind, 
however, that EFLA is not a service to 
instruct people in filmmaking. Nor should 
filmmakers go to EFLA for ways in which to 


raise money for films. It is a service 
organization, a resource center for research 
and information. And while appointments 
for the use of its library are not necessary, 
lengthy periods for consultation or advice 
must be arranged in advance with EFLA’s 
staff. This staff is headed by Nadine Covert, 
the Executive Director, and includes Judith 
Trojan, Filmlist and Evaluations ; Maryanne 
Chach, in charge of the library and 
research; and Jane Rayleigh, who handles 
general questions on the 16mm field and 
the American Film Festival. 

EFLA’s headquarters are located at 43 
West 6lst Street, New York, New York 
10023- I strongly urge all filmmakers to 
avail themselves of its services. EFLA is as 
serious about its role in relationship to the 
filmmaker and filmmaking as it is 
committed to its link among the filmmak¬ 
ers, film users and distributors. What EFLA 
has accomplished in the 35 years of its 
existence is a mere indication of what it 
would like to do on behalf of us, the 
filmmakers, who can only benefit from a 
full utilization of its comprehensive 
services. 

Amalie Rothschild is an independent 
filmmaker and a founding member of New 
Day Films, the distribution cooperative. 
Her films include Woo Who? May Wilson, 
It Happens to Us, and Nana, Mom and Me. 




16mm FILMS FOR SALE 

Guaranteed — FESTIVAL FILMS sells only 
the finest quality 16mm prints available*. 

Our new and recent releases include: 

Mr. Hutot’s Holiday 
The Epic That Never Was 
Knife In The Water 
Hiroshima Mon Amour 
The Vanishing American 
The Third Man 
The Fallen Idol 
t Number 17; Star Trek 
\ Orpheus ; Ugetsu 
\ Animal Farm 

\ Plus hundreds of other titles! 

\ Please write for our free catalog. 

/J.FESTIVAL FILMS 

4445 Aldrich Ave. South 
/ 1^™ Minneapolis, MN. 55409 
/ I Phone (612) 822-2680 A 
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HOME 

MOVIES 




MOST COMPLETE 

FRANK CAPRA 
COLLECTION 

such as 

LADIES OF LEISURE, 

MIRACLE WOMAN, 
FORBIDDEN 
and SUBMARINE. 

Our illustrated and annotated 1978/79 
catalog of non-theatrical 16mm rental 
films, featuring over 600 classic foreign 
and domestic feature-length films and 
over 1000 short subjects. 

Catalog price: $5.00 (Calif, residents add 
6% sales tax). Add $1.00 for fast UPS 
delivery. Available in the US only. 


PHONE - 408: 659-3474 or 659-4131 



Against the backdrop of a surprising 
decline in sales in January and February, the 
home video industry continues to announce 
new developments both in soft- and hard¬ 
ware. First the bad news: 

Late last year, on the basis of the pre- 
Ghristmas sales figures, major home enter¬ 
tainment companies were confidently pre¬ 
dicting sales of 700,000 to 1.2 million 
videocassette recorders in 1978—and that 
the industry would be a $1-billion business 
by 1981. But then things started to go 
wrong: Not only were early-1978 sales 
down by as much as 50% from December 
1977, but—more ominously—a nation¬ 
wide survey disclosed that the percentage of 
people considering purchasing a VCR has 
declined by 12% (from 50% to 38%). 
Which suggests that the decline may reflect 
more than the effects of the bad winter 
weather or people waiting for the machines’ 
prices to come down still further as 
competition heats up. Anyway, sales pro¬ 
jections are now down to a total of 250,000 
units for 1978, and one report anticipates 
that VCRs and videodiscs will represent no 
more than a $257-million market by 1981. 

A further fly in the originally-optimistic 
ointment is the question of copyright 
litigation. The Screen Actors Guild and the 
Writers Guild are said to be working on a 
joint brief to the courts, expressing their 
concern about residuals lost due to con¬ 
sumers’ taping their work off the air for 
nothing. Meanwhile, the pre-trial hearing 
of the major suit iaunched by Disney and 
Universal against Sony’s Betamax was 
delayed to May 2 and then, again, to 
November 13. Representatives of film 
collecting clubs are being interviewed as 
evidence of the Betamax’s potential for 
copyright infringement is assembled, and 
the other six major studios have joined the 
original two complainants in their suit. 
Obviously, the longer the delay the more 
entrenched the technology becomes, work¬ 
ing in Sony’s favour. One industry observer 
has suggested that the best way out of the 
apparent impasse would be for the studios 
to license the mass-production of pre¬ 
recorded tapes at a price low enough to 
discourage piracy—but that would have to 

Continued on page 11 
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WHAT’S THE SCORE? 

Continued from page 29 

FRANK RICH 

American Films: 1) Alice's Restaurant, 2) 

Badlands, 3) Barry Lyndon, 4) The Godfather, 
Fart II, 5) McCabe and Mrs. Miller , 6) 
Memory of Justice, 7) Nashville, 8) Fetulia, 9) 
7*** Driver, 10) 2002; A Space Odyssey . 

European Films: 1) Amarcord, 2) The 
Conformist, 3) The Discreet Charm of the 
Bourgeoisie, 4) Lacombe, Lucien, 5) My Night At 
Maud’s, 6) Murmur of the Heart, 7) Scenes from 
a Marriage, 8) The Sorrow and the Pity, 9) Stolen 
Kisses, 10) The Story of Adele H. 

Third World Films: 1) Days and Nights in the 
Forest, 2) Distant Thunder, 3) Memories of 
Underdevelopment. 

Films are listed in alphabetical order. 

CLAYTON RILEY 

American Films: 1) Sweet Sweetback's Baadasss 
Song, 2) The Long Goodbye, 3) Chinatown, 4) 
Julia, 5) Ganja and Hess, 6) The Godfather, 7) 
The Conversation, 8) Taxi Driver, 9) Harlan 
County, U.S.A., 10) The Fortune. 

European Films: 1) The Conformist, 2) 
Duelle, 3) Barocco, 4) Maternale (Mother and 
Daughter), 5) Derzu Uzala, 6) Last Tango in 
Paris, 1) Lumiere, 8) The Passenger, 9) 
Amarcord, 10) Weekend. 

Third World Films: 1) The Harder They 
Come, 2) Emitai, 3) Lucia, 4) The Battle of 
Algiers, 5) Bush Mama. 

ANDREW SARRIS 

American Films: 1) Fetulia, 2) Love Among the 
Ruins, 3) Three Women, 4) The Passenger, 5) 
Barry Lyndon, 6) All the President's Men, 7) 
Nashville, 8) McCabe and Mrs. Miller, 9) Annie 
Hall, 10) Madigan. 

European Films: 1) Belle de Jour, 2) The 


Merchant of Four Seasons, 3) Once Upon a Time 
in the West, 4) La Rupture, 5) Deep End, 6) 
Claire's Knee, 7) The Touch, 8) A Piece of 
Pleasure, 9) My Night at Maud’s, 10) Effi Briest, 
11) The Last Woman, 12) The Discreet Charm of 
the Bourgeoisie. 

Third World Films: 1) Mon Oncle Antoine, 2) 
Charulata, 3) Black Girl, 4) Memories of Under¬ 
development, 5) How Tasty Was My Little 
Frenchman. 

Method of Evaluation: “The films above 
represent to me the most interesting work done 
during the decade. They stick in my mind 
because of some intuitive blend of forms and 
feelings. All films reflect an unresolved tension 
between art and life." 

Films are listed in preferential order. 

RICHARD SCHICKEL 

American Films: 1) American Graffiti, 2) 
Badlands, 3) Barry Lyndon, 4) Five Easy Pieces, 5) 
The Godfather, I andII, 6) Klute, 7) M "A *S*H *, 
8) Nashville,. 9) The Wild Bunch, 10) Star Wars. 

European Films: 1) Day for Night, 2) The 
Emmigrants, 3) The Marquise of 0, 4) My Night 
At Maud's, 5) That Obscure Object of Desire, 6) 
The Passion of Anna, 7) The Red and the White, 
8) This Man Must Die, 9) Wedding in Blood, 10) 
A Piece of Pleasure. 

Method of Evaluation: “Very simple. The 
ones that linger in the mind, recalled with 
pleasure and easily. They are all movies I would 
happily see again." 

Films are in alphabetical order. 

DAVID THOMSON 

American Films: 1) Chinatown, 2) Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind, 3) The Godfather, 

I and II, 4) The King of Marvin Gardens, 5) The 
Last Picture Show, 6) Mean Streets, 7) Nashville, 
8) Pat Garrett and Billy the Kid, 9) Taxi Driver, 
10) Trash. 

European Films: 1) Two English Girls, 2) 


Celine andJulie Go Boating, 3) Claire's Knee, 4) 
The Conformist, 5) Cries and Whispers, 6) The 
Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie, 7) Lancelot 
du Lac, 8) The Mother and the Whore, 9) The 
Passenger, 10) Stavisky. . . 

Method of Evaluation: “I simply listed the 
films that gave me most enjoyment in repeated 
viewings; I tried to name no more than one film 
by any director, but failed with Scorsese and 
would still like New York, New York." 

Films are listed in alphabetical order. 

FRANCOIS TRUFFAUT 

American Films: 1) Rosemary's Baby —“un film 
reellement gracieux;” 2) The Honeymoon 
Killers —“100% realiste;" 3) Johnny Got His 
Gun —“un cas extreme de survie;" 4) The Last 
Picture Show —“de vrais caracteres; ’’ 5) Rio 
Lobo —“magistrate direction;" 6) One Flew 
Over the Cuckoo's Nest —“puissance de Fore¬ 
man;” 7) All the President's Men —“un film 
moral;" 8) Family Plot —“Hitch working;" 9) F 
for Fake—' Tivresse of the cutting;" 10) Annie 
Hall —“vive le cinema autobiographique.” 

European Films: 1) My Night at Maud's — 
“suspense de dialogue;” 2) Marie pour 
memoire —“le fils de Godard;" 3) Le petit 
thedtre de Jean Renoir— “Renoir working;" 4) 
Tristana —“la verite sur la vieillesse;" 5) Cries 
and Whispers —“la mort rouge et la musique; " 
7) Derzu Uzala —“la mort et le vent;" 8) 
Aguirre: The Wrath of God —“le travelling en 
radeau;" 9) Le Diable, probablement —“la 
beaute de la jeunesse;” 10) Casanova —“la 
poesie anti-Hollywood." 

Method of Evaluation: “J’ai choisi lcs films 
que j’ai en envie de voir plusieurs fois." 

Films are listed in chronological order. 


James Monaco's new books are Media Culture 
and Celebrity. 


ABEL GANCE: 

PROMETHEUS BOUND 

Continued from page 32 

from realizing further projects. However, 
Gance was able to continue his passion for 
experimentation in two films on historical 
subjects that he made for French television, 
“Marie Tudor" (1966) and “Valmy" 
(1967). Although no other director has 
demonstrated such cinematic genius in his 
old age, he has not directed in the last 
decade except for the new footage that he 
shot in 1970 for Bonaparte and the 
Revolution . 

While it has been impossible for me to 
determine through my inquiries the causes, 
or the personalities and their motivations 
involved in the suppression of Gance’s 
works, the results are clear. Through the 
endless delays in making his films available, 
Gance’s work is inaccessible to the devotees 
of film in America, a situation which 
constitutes an immense and inexcusable 
cultural robbery. At the end of Gance’s 
Beethoven, the great composer learns on his 
deathbed of the triumphant reception that 
has finally been accorded his work and says: 
“It comes too late.’’ It would be the most 
tragic of ironies were this to occur in 
Gance’s own life. Perhaps this circumstance 
could be prevented if the film societies and 
cultural institutions in America could work 
together to obtain all of Gance’s extant 
films, silent and sound, for non-profit 


distribution, and ensure that his life-work 
would be preserved for posterity. Although 
he has financial difficulties and he and his 
wife are in ill-health, Gance at the age of 89 
continues to work on the screenplay for his 
projected epic film, Christopher Columbus , 
which he has dreamed of filming since 
1939- And he has projected what he calls an 
“ecumenical work,’’ Les Grands Inities, a 
remarkable series of epic films about the 
founders of the world’s great religions, 
including Buddha and Christ, which he has 
conceived as a means to bring about world 
peace and the brotherhood of man. This 
forms part of the subject of an essay that I 
received from him in which he describes 
what he would like the cinema of the future 
to bee ome. He speaks of ‘ ‘ the new millenial ’ ’ 
that he prophesies will revolutionize the 
cinema and transform humanity. He states: 

“It will be the era of the astounding 
Polyvision (Gance’s term for his wide¬ 
screen techniques), potential images 
without the support of screens in stadi¬ 
ums that have been built for us, 
50,000 astonished victims to whom 
will be projected through space the 
great epics of all the continents, the 
ecumenism of religions which, alone, 
can bring down the frontiers between 
peoples with these new tables of value 
of the new thaumaturgies and myth¬ 
ologies.” 

Continuing with the conception of a 
future cinema utilizing vibrations of 
refracted light rays that he had first pro¬ 


pounded in a book written in 1930 called 
Prism, he describes 

“. . . this prismatic art in which 
thousands of spectators will perceive 
visual waves corresponding to their 
mentality, incantatory, theurigical Art, 
able to bring throngs into a trance and 
change their comportment throughout 
... We demand urgently of scholars, 
of opticians, of laboratories, of 
ordinate actinometrics, to resolve 
through these stupefying visual syn¬ 
theses the millenial equations, remain¬ 
ing until now insoluble, posed by the 
conflicts of ideology, of social laws and 
of religions. I see them, these new 
Bibles of the happiness of the new age, 
emerging on international screens in 
my memory of the future before even 
politicians and writers have been able to 
find an acceptable way of exhibiting 
them.” 

In spite of all the obstac les and frustrations 
that he has met with throughout his life, 
the suppression of his past triumphs and his 
inability to obtain financing to realize new 
dreams, Abel Gance continues to serve with 
devotion the art that he helped to create 
and for which he achieved works of 
imperishable beauty and power, that art 
which he calls “the first pacific bomb in the 
universe.” 


William M, Drew is a freelance writer 
based in California. 
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The Magic World of Orson Welles by 

James Naremore. Oxford University Press. 
1978. $15.95 hardcover. (In Canada: 
$19.25). 


Orson Welles has been spoiled silly all his 
charmed life. His devotees forgive every 
indulgence, every masterpiece movie 
shelved while Orson gorges himself on the 
endless feast. They buy every b.s. story 
about some important project he intends to 
film, though he never quite gets there, 
plopping instead into the host chair of the 
Johnny Carson Show. He is forever Falstaff; 
and The Other Side of the Wind, begun in 
1970, is still on the front burner—to those 
"who believe ^hat the fat pretender-emperor 
ha^clothes. 

Further, he is lucky enough—like that 
other overgrown genius, sizable Samuel 
Johnson—to attract the best and most 
serious chroniclers. Orson can stretch to his 
bookshelf and pull down proudly Andre 
Bazin’s 1950 study, Joseph McBride’s still 
exemplary 1972 Cinema One book, Ronald 
Gottesman’s intelligently edited 1976 Focus 
on Orson Welles, and this new and 
significant scholarly study by Professor 
James Naremore of Indiana University. 

It is wonderful to read a book so 
• thoroughly researched as The Magic World 
of Orson Welles, so packed with new 
revelations about the Welles oeuvre. 
Naremore tells all about Welles’ unrealized 
film scripts (including a 1939 screenplay 
with a "March of Time’’ sequence); about 
the second sled in Citizen Kane, Crusader, 
which the author located by watching the 
film, frame-by-frame, on a viewer; about I 
Loved a Woman , a 1933 Warner Brothers 
“B” programmer, with a love triangle of 
uncanny resemblance to Kane; about a 
1957 Jack Arnold-directed Universal west¬ 
ern, Man in the Shadow, in which Welles 
the actor developed the character who 
would emerge months later as Touch of 
Evil's immortal Hank Quinlan. And did 
you know that the first mansion on the 
screen does not belong to the Magnificent 
Ambersons at all, but is actually the home 
of their across-the-street neighbor, Mrs. 
Johnson? 

Naremore is the first scholar to delve into 
the files and uncover Welles’ 1945 New 
York Post editorials. A fascinating chapter 
quotes from Welles’ diverse newspaper 
opinions on international affairs (he was an 
anti-isolationist and anti-fascist, a supporter 
of FDR leaning to Henry Wallace, an early 
spokesman against Iron Curtain mentality), 
on racial issues (White critics who claimed 
to "understand the Negro’’ should be 
"tied down with banjo strings, gagged with 
bandages, their eyes propped open with 
watermelon seeds, and made to read Black 


Boy word for word”), and on the 
contemporary cinema, where Welles 
matched Manny Farber in his staunch 
defense of "B” movies. "Twice he used 
space in his column to recommend William 
Castle’s When Strangers Marry," says 
Naremore. 

The Magic World of Orson Welles is 
much more textual criticism than a 
biographical compendium. Naremore in¬ 
cludes one superb theoretical chapter, "The 
Magician,’’ the final antidote for those who 
cling tenaciously to the "Bazinian” 
Welles-Gregg Toland combo, praised for 
the "realism’’ of Citizen Kane's deep-focus 
photography. Welles achieved some of his 
most "realistic’’ shots, says Naremore, "not 
by simple photography, but by a literal 
montage, an overlaying of images in a 
complicated optical printing process which 
created the impression of a single shot. . . 
Technically speaking, Welles has made the 
ultimate studio film, there is hardly a 
sequence that does not make us aware of the 
cleverness of various workmen—makeup 
artists, set designers, lighting crews, and 
perhaps most of all Orson Welles.” 

Is it possible that almost everything 
necessary has been said about Citizen Kane ? 
(Even thinking about writing on the Big 
One makes me weary.) Naremore plunges 
bravely ahead and writes lucidly for many 
pages; and yet on Kane he seems often to 
be treading in old critical territory or 
offering impressionistic asides that strike a 
wrong note. Dorothy Comingore’s voice 
does not sound like Marilyn Monroe’s. Is 
young Charlie "depicted like a brat,” or 
does he "look like a mean kid”? Does old 
Bernstein "seem spry and at peace with 
himself”? 

On the other hand, much on The Mag¬ 
nificent Ambersons is beautifully writ¬ 
ten, complementing the poetic and elegaic 
tone of both Welles’ film and Booth 
Tarkington’s lovely, underrated novel. 
Elsewhere, Naremore offers the best single 
sentence summation anywhere of The 
Stranger : "The film has a superficially 
Hitchcockian sense of the absurd, and many 
of Welles’ best moments derive from his 
ironic treatment of Americana, as if 
Norman Rockwell were being retouched by 
Charles Addams.” The section on Mr. 
Arkadin is perhaps the finest analysis of the 
movie, and Naremore’s authoritative under¬ 
standing of Shakespeare’s Henry plays 
makes his writing on Chimes at Midnight a 
model of adaptation study. 

The chapter on Touch of Evil, however, is 
Naremore’s most quirky and personal but 
somehow least successful, never getting 
enough beyond the (admittedly important) 
boudoir attractiveness of Janet Leigh. 
(Semiologists will be maddened by the old- 
fashioned subjectivity of The Magic World 


of Orson Welles and sometimes rightly: 
"Again and again Welles uses deep 
focus. . .as a way of suggesting a conflict 
between the characters’ instinctual needs 
and the social or material world that 
determines their fate” is a particularly 
sticky sentence. Structuralists will find a few 
interesting comments on the Janet Leigh- 
Dietrich antinomy of Touch of Evil and on 
the pattern of "two’s” running through 
Citizen Kane. Psychoanalytic theorists will 
locate little startling in Naremore’s occa¬ 
sional sojourns into id vs. superego Freud.) 

Let me conclude by saying that, as much 
as I admire this book—and it is a major 
study—1 am sorry that Naremore finally 
fails to fulfill his promise, in the 
introduction and elsewhere, to concentrate 
on how Welles’ sexual politics and shifting 
ideologies are manifested in the films. At 
only one spot does Naremore bring forward 
Welles’ incredible misogyny, certainly a 
blight on the ultimate wisdom of the 
Wellesian world-view. 

As for Welles’ anti-fascist, socialist 
concerns, Naremore does acknowledge 
(particularly in the sections on Kane and 
The Trial) that Welles is strangely soft when 
it comes to incorporating his political 
principles into his "auteur” masterpieces. 
Welles attacks Hearst in Citizen Kane for 
being mean to Susan Alexander but not for 
his fascist corporate policies. There is 
nothing of Hearst the slavemaster of the 
workers in his South American mines or the 
literal murderer of rivals in the great 
newspaper wars. And though Welles wished 
to critique Kafka and the dead ends of 
modernism by his rethinking of The Trial , 
the film came out, Naremore admits, "less 
completely critical than it need be. . .it has 
little concreteness, few vestiges of real social 
content.” 

That is as rough as Professor Naremore 
becomes about Welles’ cinematic mousi¬ 
ness, about the fact that Orson Welles, 
ideological progressive, has never once 
attempted a film with the subversive impact 
of Mervyn Le Roy’s I Am a Fugitive from a 
Georgia Chain Gang or Wellman’s Wild 
Boys of the Road or Ford’s The Grapes of 
Wrath, all films by Hollywood conserv¬ 
atives. Naremore finally puts his allegiances 
with Orson Welles, pantheon "auteur,” 
and buries the political dilettante: Welles, 
the magic mountain with more than a touch 
of Brecht’s villainous, complicitous Galileo, 
fattening his face and filling his stomach 
and forfeiting the long, hard struggle. 

Gerald Peary 


Gerald Peary, a coeditor of Women and 
the Cinema and The Classic American 
Novel and the Movies, is a visiting lecturer 
at Concordia University in Montreal. 
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Faulkner and Film by Bruce F. Kawin. 
Frederick Ungar Publishing 1977. $10.00 
and $3-95. (In Canada: Book Centre, 
$21.00 and $5.93). 

Tennessee Williams and Film by 

Maurice Yacowar. Frederick Ungar Publish¬ 
ing 1977. $9-00. (In Canada: Book Centre, 
$10.50). 

The Adaptor as Creator by Joseph 
Gomez. Pergamon Press 1977. $15.95 
cloth. (In Canada: $17.50). 


Of these three books, two announce in 
their choice of subject matter, and the other 
in its subtitle, that their primary interest is 
the problem of adaptation from literature 
to film. This problem has been with us 
almost since the birth of the moving 
picture, and will still be with us until 
George Bluestone’s point is generally 
recognized: that the creative adaptor, as all 
these three writers argue with varying 
emphasis, is creating a work of art which has 
its basis in the literary work, yet is 
ultimately independent of it. (Sirk’s The 
Tarnished Angels must be judged as an 
autonomous visualization of Faulkner’s 
literary treatment in Pylon, Kazan’s A 
Streetcar Named Desire of Williams’ play, 
and Russell’s The Devils of both John 
Whiting’s play and Aldous Huxley’s 
historical recreation.) 

In pursuing this point, Mr Kawin is on 
the surest ground, for he is dealing with the 
incomparably greatest artist of the three; 
beside Faulkner, Williams arguably, and 
Russell certainly, are reduced to insignifi¬ 
cance. Mr. Kawin is thus able to make a 
fairly convincing case for Faulkner as 
novelist and screenwriter, having his cake 
and eating it too. As a novelist, Faulkner’s 
work is nearly unadaptable and no film 
script, including his own unrealized one of 
Absolom, Absalom! (Revolt in the Earth), 
which Mr. Kawin discusses at illuminating 
length, has captured or improved upon the 
complexity of his fiction. Yet his narrative 
techniques have passed beyond the novel to 
profoundly influence contemporary film— 
in particular such works as Citizen Kane 
(Kawin is a bit shaky here) and Hiroshima 
Mon Amour. And Faulkner’s own work as a 
screenwriter shows him, in, for instance, 
The Big Sleep and To Have and Have Not, 
creating autonomous works of art from 
works themselves created by strong literary 
auteurs. 

Coming from the other side of the 
question, Mr. Gomez carries less conviction 
in arguing that Ken Russell transcends his 
sources, being less sensational and patho¬ 
logically prurient than Huxley, having a 
lighter musical touch than Sandy Wilson 
and being ultimately (“to some extent’’) an 
artist of the same kind, and perhaps of the 
same order of greatness, as D.H. Lawrence. 

In between, Mr. Yacawar’s workmanlike 
play-by-play analysis of Tennessee Williams 
makes no large claims for either Williams as 
an occasional screenwriter or for the 
adaptors of his plays. Instead, he argues 
Williams’ role in bringing the American 


film to terms with “mature,” “controver¬ 
sial” material—from the artificial sweeten¬ 
ing of The Glass Menagerie (1950) to the 
greater explicitness of BOOM (1968). (Sig¬ 
nificantly, the director of the latter film, 
Joseph Losey, is an artist on Williams’ own 
level, while the director of the former, 
Irving Rapper, is not). 

It is only in Ken Russell, however, that 
the art of the adaptor is seen to be truly 
transcendent, and this book is the only one 
of the three which engages consistently and 
valuably the question of adaptation. Mr. 
Gomez does not see Russell primarily as an 


adaptor of novels and plays, despite the 
status of Women in Love, The Boy Friend 
and even The Devils, his three best-known 
works. (Indeed, The Devils is said here to 
derive more from Huxley than from 
Whiting.) He sees Russell as, almost 
uniquely, a translator of the genre of 
biography into a cinematic equivalent, and 
he traces his development from the early 
“documentary” biographies for the BBC to 
the apotheoeses of the “biopic, meta¬ 
phorical interpretations in place of hum¬ 
drum visual catalogues of facts.” (It may be 
suggestive that Russell has used as base 
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materials biographers of the order of 
Catherine Drinker Bowen rather than Leon 
Edel or Erik Erikson.) Mr. Gomez is thus 
able to defend such extravagant self- 
indulgences as Mahler and Lisztomania\ his 
book was written before Valentino. The 
chief cavil here must be with the choice of 
Russell as a subject for arguing the 
autonomy and even the superiority of 
adaptations; it is as though Mr. Kawin had 
used Martin Ritt’s The Sound and the Fury 
to claim the superiority of adaptor over 
novelist. Ken Russell, of course, is primarily 


concerned with Ken Russell; yet the book’s 
lasting value strikes me as the exploration of 
the ‘ ‘ adaptor as creator’ ’ rather than in the 
high claims it makes for Rusell himself. The 
concessions made in “Conclusions,” the 
final chapter, seem to far outweigh the 
defences offered. Even as an appraisal of 
Russell’s art, however, it is the book to buy 
over John Baxter’s earlier treatment. 

Mr. Yacowar’s treatment is primarily 
literary. There is little account of Williams’ 
admittedly minor work as a scenarist, but 
the filmography of adaptations provides 


essential, if already well-known, informa¬ 
tion. Mr. Kawin’s treatment is more that of 
a film scholar and its filmography, 
supplemented by the additional material in 
his article in Film Quarterly Summer 1977, 
is accordingly more valuable than its biblio¬ 
graphy, though I wish he had distinguished 
between Faulkner’s credited and uncredited 
work in film. Mr. Gomez’s treatment is 
finally the best of these three. Almost in 
spite of its subject, it gives more insight into 
adaptation than any book since Novels into 
Film, twenty years ago. 

Barrie Hayne 


Barrie Hayne teaches Film and English at 
the University of Toronto. 


Long Live the King: A Biography of 
Clark Gable by Lyn Tornabene. Putnam. 
396 pp. $10.95 (cloth). Pocketbooks. $2.50 
(paper). (In Canada: Longman, $14.25 
(cloth); Paperjacks (paper)). 

In 1937 a poll taken among the readers of 
55 U.S. newspapers confirmed what 
everyone already knew—Clark Gable was 
the King of Hollywood. There were more 
talented and more flamboyant stars, but for 
over twenty years Gable remained the 
public’s acknowledged favorite. 

The dust jacket of Lyn Tornabene’s Long 
Live the King claims that this new 
biography of Gable differs from most 
biographies of movie stars because of its 
“quality of research and depth of insight.” 
She used material from Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer’s archives and interviews she con¬ 
ducted with over a hundred people who 
knew Gable at various stages of his career. 
But Tornabene is vague about a great many 
details of Gable’s early life, and I feel 
skeptical about the research of anyone who 
is capable of the conspicuous blunder of 
misnaming the characters of Nick and Nora 
Charles, played by William Powell and 
Myrna Loy in The Thin Man movie series, as 
“Mr. and Mrs. North.” 

For her insights into Gable’s career, 
Tornabene is chiefly indebted to a psychia¬ 
trist and a handwriting expert whom she 
consulted about Gable. The psychiatrist- 
expert, who never had Gable as a patient, 
concluded that Gable’s first two marriages 
to older women were attempts to find a 
substitute for his mother who had died ten 
months after his birth, and that his third 
marriage, to actress Carole Lombard, was 
successful because Lombard babied him. 
The handwriting analyst found that Gable’s 
writing at the age of 23 (when he was an 
obscure, struggling actor) showed uncert¬ 
ainty and self-doubt, while his handwriting 
at the age of 41 (when he was the most 
popular actor in America) displayed 
confidence and an acceptance of himself. So 
much for insights. 

If Long Live the King is distinguished 
from other biographies of show business 
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personalities, it is because of its pretentious¬ 
ness. Amid the sentence fragments, cliches, 
contrived similies and vulgarities of her 
fan-magazine prose, Tornabene likes to 
drop such affected pronouncements as, ‘ ‘To 
know the early life and times of Clark Gable 
is to ponder, again, what Churchill called 
‘DivineDiscontent.’” Actually, a book like 
Long Live the King should never have been 
published in hard cover at all; it properly 
belongs among the paperbacks sold in drug¬ 
stores and supermarkets. 

Tornabene shows us all too little of Gable 
at work on classic films such as Mutiny on 
the Bounty, It Happened One Night and 
Gone With the Wind. Instead, as one 
might have expected in a biography of the 
screen’s dominant male sex symbol, she 
concentrates on the record of Gable’s sexual 
prowess—five marriages and unnumbered 
random couplings. Though she identifies 
herself as a feminist, Tornabene never 
resolves her own attitude toward Gable as a 
sex symbol. She is openly hostile to Gable’s 
father—a wildcatter, roughneck, drinker 
and ladies man—for fostering a ‘‘chauvin¬ 
istic male image” in his son, yet she never 
questions the validity of the same image 
which Gable projected in all his roles. No 
press agent could be more zealous than 
Tornabene is in assuring the public that in 
real life Gable was as tough and virile as on 
the screen. 

Tornabene does not have a novelist’s 


talent for making a consistently interesting 
story out of the life of someone like Gable 
who, behind the glamour, took pride in 
being just an ordinary guy. In Tornabene’s 
hands even Gable’s third wife, Carole 
Lombard—a luminous, madcap come¬ 
dienne on screen and a certified eccentric in 
real life—comes across like an ordinary 
housewife managing the Gable household. 
Gable understood perfectly well the 
difference between a celebrity’s glamorous 
image and the rather humdrum business of 
living. As Gable explained to a reporter: 
‘‘You know, this King stuff is pure bullshit. 
I eat and sleep and go to the bathroom just 
like everyone else. There’s no special light 
that shines on me and makes me a star. I’m 
just a lucky slob from Ohio.” 

To bring the King and the lucky slob 
together into a lively portrait of Gable is a 
task for which Tornabene is not equipped. 

Joel Thingvall is a freelance writer living 
in Minneapolis. 


From Jules Verne to Star Trek by Jeff 
Rovin. Drake. 1977. 147 pages. $6.95 paper. 
(In Canada: General, $8.50). 

An entertaining compendium of almost 
all the memorable Golden Age of 
films—along with the more recent ones—is 


offered by Jeff Rovin’s From Jules Verne to 
Star Trek. Ostensibly a ‘‘Top 100” catalogue, 
its contents expectedly run from the good 
(Andromeda Strain, Forbidden Planet) to 
the bad ( Invaders from Mars, Omega Man) 
to the ugly (Soylent Green, Logan’s Run). 

Originally titled From Jules Verne to Star 
Trek to Odd John (and subsequently 
trimmed when George Pal’s inwork 
production of Olaf Stapledon’s novel was 
sidetracked), the book just missed the Star 
Wars craze, is inexplicably lacking films like 
A Boy and His Dog and Dark Star, but is on 
an even and reliable keel otherwise. Most of 
the films included are noteworthy in one 
sense or another, and Rovin admits the 
inclusion of pictures like Logan 's Run was a 
hedge against such timeliness. (‘‘It is the 
only irrevocably bad movie included in this 
volume.”) 

The structure of intro / synopsis / mini¬ 
review makes for a good quick reference 
source, and Rovin’s editorializing with 
certain films is refreshingly contemporary. 
There is an abbreviated TV-sf section giving 
‘‘Outer Limits” and ‘‘Star Trek” their 
respective bows, including some nice photos 
from the former. 

DavidSchow 


David Schow is a film / TV columnist for 
Mountain NewsReal and a cartoonist and 
graphic designer. 


BOOKS ON FILM: A CHECKLIST 


New books dealing in whole or 
in part with the motion picture 
and issued, for the most part, in 
the English language by North 
American publishers; also new 
editions of out-of-print titles, 
and novels the significance of 
which transcends their fictional 
format. Canadian agents and 
prices (where differing from US 
publisher and price) are noted in 
brackets. 


America, Why I Love Her. By John 
Wayne with Billy Liebert and John 
Mitchum. Simon & Shuster, 1977. 
144 pp. $8.95 (H).(Musson, $11.25). 
Flag-waving by an expert jingoist. 
And the Envelope, Please. By Richard 
Altman. Lippincott, 1978. 160 pp. 
$7.95 (H). $3.95 (P). (M & S, $4.75). A 
quiz book about the Academy 
Awards. 

The Annotated Frankenstein. Intro¬ 
duction and notes by Leonard Wolf. 
Potter / Crown, 1977. 356 pp. $14.95 
(H). (General, $17.95). Mary Shel¬ 
ley’s classic story with extensive 
gloss. 

Fred Astaire. By Michael Freedland. 
Grosset & Dunlap, 1977. 183 pp. 
$7.95 (P). 

Audition. By Michael Shurtleff. Wal¬ 
ker, 1978.187 pp. $9.95 (H). (Beaver- 
books, $12.50) Advice on how to 


get acting jobs in theater and film. 
The Beatles: A Hard Day’s Night. J. 
Phillip Di Franco, ed. Chelsea 
House, 1977. 297 pp. $12.50 (H). 
(Penguin, $6.25 (P)). Complete pic¬ 
torial record of Lester’s movie. 

Jack Benny. By Mary Livingstone 
Benny. Doubleday, 1978. 322 pp. 
$10.00 (H). ($11.95). A biography of 
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Big Bad Wolves. By Joan Mellen. 
Pantheon, 1978. 365 pp. $12.95 (H). 
(Random House, $15.95). A study of 
the male hero in American movies. 
Blood, Brains and Beer. By David 
Ogilvy. Atheneum, 1978. 181 pp. 
$7.95 (H). Autobiography of the 
advertising expert, incl. chapter on 
research for Hollywood film in¬ 
dustry. 

The Cinema of John Huston. By 

Gerald Pratley. Barnes, 1977. 223 
pp. $12.00 (H). (Burns & Mac- 
Eachern, $11.75). 

The Classic American Novel and the 
vies. By Gerald Peary and Roger 
Shatzkin. Ungar, 1977. 356 pp. 
$12.50 (H). $4.95 (P). (Book Centre, 
$15.00 & $5.95). 

Classic Movie Monsters. By Donald F. 
Glut. Scarecrow Press, 1978. 442 
pp. $15.00 (H). 

Close Up: The Hollywood Director. 

John Tuska, ed. Scarecrow Press, 
1978.454 pp. $17.50 (H). The careers 
of nine prominent directors. 
Cocktails for Two. By Sam Coslow. 
Arlington, 1977. 304 pp. $11.95 (H). 
(Dent, $14.95). Autobiography of the 
film and stage songwriter. 
Collecting Movie Memorabilia, by Sol 


Chaneles. Arco, 1977. 176 pp. 
$10.00 (H). (Musson, $12.50). 

The Compound Cinema. Lewis 
Jacobs, ed. Teachers College, 
1977. 639 pp. $25.00 (H). (Guidance 
Centre, $27.50). The film writings of 
Harry Alan Potamkin. 

The Concept of Structuralism. By 
Philip Pettit. U. of California Press, 
1977. 118 pp. $2.75 (P). A critical 
study of “sign-systems” applying 
inferentially to film. 

Francis Ford Coppola. By Robert K. 
Johnson. G.K. Hall, 1977. 199 pp. 
$8.50 (H.). A critical study of the 
director. 

Creating Special Effects for TV and 
Films. By Bernard Wilkie. Hastings 
House $8.95 (P). (Saunders, $17.25 
& 7.95). 

Dear Me. By Peter Ustinov. Little 
Brown, 1977. 374 pp. $9.95 (H). The 
actor's autobiography. 

The Detective in Hollywood. By Jon 
Tuska. Doubleday, 1978. 436 pp. 
$14.95 (H). ($17.50). A study of 
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creators. 

The Dogs Bark. By Truman Capote. 
New American Library, 1977. 419 
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Doing it Yourself. By Julia Reichert. 
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Filmmakers, 1977. 76 pp. $5.50 (P). 
Independent film distribution. 

The Doris Day Scrapbook. By Alan 
Gelb. Grosset & Dunlap, 1977. 159 
pp. $5.95 (P). ($6.95). 

Doug and Mary. By Gary Carey. 
Dutton, 1977 248 pp. $8.95 (H). 


(Clarke Irwin, $9.50). A biography of 
Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford. 

Dreams and Dead-Ends: The Am¬ 
erican Gangster / Crime Film. By 

Jack Shadoian. MIT Press, 1977. 
366 pp. $15.00 (H). A study of the 
genre. 

Elvis. By Richard Mann. Bible Voice, 
1977.186 pp. $1.95 (P). The religious 
aspects of Presley’s life. 

The Elvis Presley Scrapbook 1935- 
1977. By James Robert Parish. 
Ballantine, 1977. 218 pp. $7.95 (P). 
($8.95). Memorabilia from the late 
performer’s collection. 

Esthetics Contemporary. Richard 
Kostelanetz, ed. Prometheus, 1978. 
444 pp. $19.95 (H). $9.95 (P). Study 
of avant-garde’s aesthetic prin¬ 
ciples, incl. chapter on film by Paul 
Sharits. 

The Eternal Male. By Omar Sharif with 
Marie-Th6r6se Guinchard. Double¬ 
day, 1977. 184 pp. $7.95 (H). 
Autobiography of the actor. 
Fabulous Years. By Lou Dufour with 
Irwin Kirby. Vantage. 1977. $9.95 
(H). Memoirs of the showman and 
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Famous People on Film By Carol A. 
Emmens. Scarecrow, 1977. 365 pp. 
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Fassbinder. Tony Rayns, ed. BFI / 
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Amarcord. By Theodore Price. Boe¬ 
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By James Robert Parish. Scarecrow 
Press, 1977. 621 pp. $24.00 (H). 
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29. By John Stewart, Scarecrow 
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Film Canadians 1976-77. Marg Clark¬ 
son, ed. Canadian Film Institute, 
1977. 293 pp. $15.95 (P). A yearbook 
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The Film Career of Alain Robbe- 
Grillet. By William F. Van Wert. 
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The Film Career of Billy Wilder. By 
Steve Seidman. G.K. Hall, 1977.175 
pp. $15.00 (H). 

The Film Career of Buster Keaton. By 
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Film Genre: Theory and Criticism. By 
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By Peter Cowie. Barnes, 1978. 128 
pp. $7.95(H). (Burns & MacEachern, 
$22.75). 

The Films of George Pal. By Gail 
Morgan Hickman. Barnes, 1978. 177 
pp. $17.50 (H). (Burns & Mac¬ 
Eachern, $22.75) 

Errol Flynn. By Earl Conrad. Dodd 
Mead, 1978. 222 pp. $8.95 (H). 
($10.75). 

From The Blob to Star Wars: The 
Science Fiction Movie Quiz Book. 
By Bart Andrews. Signet, 1977. 152 
pp. $1.50 (P). (NAL). 

Gable. By Jean Garceau with Inez 
Cocke. Grosset & Dunlap, 1977. 202 
pp. $6.95 (P). 

Ava Gardner. By Judith M. Kass. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977. 
158 pp. $2.50 (P). (Longman). 

John Garfield. By George Morris. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977. 
160 pp. $2.50 (P). (Longman). 

John Garfield: His Life and Films. By 
James N. Beaver, Jr. Barnes, 1978. 
204 pp. $17.50 (H). (Burns & 
MacEachern, $22.75). 

Gays and Film. Richard Dyer, ed. 
BFI / New York Zoetrope, 1977. 
73 pp. $2.80 (P). 

Getting Into Film. By Mel London. 
Ballentine, 1977. 178 pp. $6.95 (P). 
($7.75). A career guide. 

Getting to Know Him. By Hugh Fordin. 
Random House, '1977. 383 pp. 
$15.00 (H). Biography of composer 
Oscar Hammerstein II. 

Going to Hollywood. By Marie Bren¬ 
ner. Deiacorte, 1978. 214 pp. $8.95 
(H). (Beaverbooks, $11.50). Re¬ 
portage, portraits and gossip. 
Hamilton’s Movie Bilitis. By David 
Hamilton. Camera Graphic. 1977. 
Ill pp. $24.95 (H). The making of 
the film based on Pierre Louys’ 
erotic poems. 

The Handbook of Canadian Film By 

Eleanor Beattie. Peter Martin / 
Take One, 1977. 355 pp. $15.00 (H). 
$6.95 (P). (U.S. New York Zoetrope). 
The second edition of the standard 
directory. 

Heretic: A Partisan Autobiography. 

By Stephen H. Fritchman. Beacon 
1977. 362 pp. $3.95 (P). A Unitarian 
minister’s lifelong fight for civil 
liberties, incl. the Hollywood Ten. 
The Heroine or the Horse. By Thomas 
Burnett Swann. Barnes, 1977. 134 


pp. $17.50 (H). (Burns & Mac¬ 
Eachern). A survey of leading ladies 
in Republic Pictures. 

Hollywood 1920-1970. By David Robin¬ 
son et al. Barnes, 1978. 286 pp. 
$25.00 (H). (Burns & MacEachern, 
$31.00). A one-volume reprise, ed- 
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decade-by-decade historic sur¬ 
veys. 

Hollywood Directors 1941-1976. Rich¬ 
ard Koszarski, ed. Oxford U. Press, 
1977. 426 pp. $15.00 (H). $4.95 (P). 
($16.25 & 4.50). Directors’ views and 
opinions. 

Hollywood Kids. Leonard Maltin, ed. 
Popular Library, 1978. 256 pp. $2.25 
(P). (Barrdawn Sales). The child 
stars, and where they are now. 

The Honeymoon Is Over. By Shirley 
and Pat Boone. Creation House, 
1977. 191 pp. $6.95 (H). (Bowdell). 
An inspirational book about their 
life’s problems, by the entertainers. 

How To Read Donald Duck. By Ariel 
Dorfman and Armand Mattelart. 
International General. (Box 350, 
NYC 10013), 1977. 112 pp. $3.25 (P). 
A study of imperialist ideology in 
Disney films. 

Image / Music / Text. By Roland Bar¬ 
thes. Hill & Wang, 1977. 220 pp. 
$8.95 (H). Structuralist philosophy 
and its relation to film semio¬ 
tics. 

International Film Guide 1978. Peter 
Cowie, ed. Barnes, 1978. 536 pp. 
$6.95 (P). (Burns & MacEachern, 
$7.75). 

in the Dark. By Richard Meran 
Barsam. Viking, 1978. 216 pp. 
$10.00 (H). (Penguin, $11.95). A 
primer explaining to young people 
the world of the movies. 

It Takes A Long Time To Become 
Young. By Garson Kanin. Double¬ 
day, 1978. 185 pp. $6.95 (H). ($8.50). 
The secrets of remaining young, 
with passing references to films. 

Jazz in the Movies. By David Meeker. 
Arlington, 1977. Unpaged. $12.95 
(H). (Dent, $15.95). A guide to jazz 
musicians in movies, 1917-1977. 

John Wayne and the Movies. By Allen 
Eyles. Grosset & Dunlap, 1977. 320 
pp. $7.95 (P). A detailed filmo¬ 
graphy. 

“The Last of the Novelists.” By 

Matthew J. Bruccoli. Southern Ill¬ 
inois University Press, 1977. 163 
pp. $9.85 (H). A study of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s “The Last Tycoon.” 

The Leading Ladies. By James Robert 
Parish and Don E. Stanke. Arling¬ 
ton, 1977. 526 pp. $25.00 (H). (Dent, 
$29.95). A study of six glamorous 
stars. 

The Life and Crimes of Errol Flynn. By 

Lionel Godfrey. St. Martin’s Press, 
1977. 176 pp. $7.95 (H). 

The Life and Loves of Cary Grant. By 
Lee Guthrie. Drake, 1977. 239 pp. 
$9.95 (H). (General, $11.95). 

Life Is a Banquet. By Rosalind 
Russell with Chris Chase. Random 
House, 1977. 260 pp. $10.00 (H). 
($12.50). An autobiography. 

Harold Lloyd: The King of Daredevil 
Comedy. By Adam Reilly. Mac¬ 
millan, 1977. 240 pp. $14.95 (H). 
$9.95 (P). (Collier-Macmillan, $15.50 
& $8.95). 

Jeanette MacDonald. By Lee Edward 
Stern. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1977. 159 pp. $2.50 (P). (Longman). 

Made In Hollywood. By James Bacon. 
Contemporary, 1977. 288 pp. $8.95 
(H). (Beaverbooks, $11.50). A news¬ 
paperman’s memoirs. 

The Making of “The Wizard of Qz.” By 
Allan Harmetz. Knopf, 1977. 329 
pp. $12.95 (H). (Random House, 
$15.95). 

Man Ray. Janus, ed. Rizzoli, 1977. 232 
pp. $35.00 (H). Mostly photographs, 
but also data on his films. 


Man Ray: The Rigour of Imagination. 

By Arturo Schwarz. Rizzoli, 1977. 
384 pp. $35.00 (H). (Oxford, $41.95). 
A study of the painter / photo¬ 
grapher / filmmaker. 

The March of Time 1935-1951. By 
Raymond Fielding. Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1978. 359 pp. $14.95 (H). 
($17.25). 

Mark Twain In the Movies. By John 
Seelye. Viking, 1978.178 pp. $12.95 
(H). (Penguin, $13.25). As the writer 
appeared in pictures. 

Marlene. By Charles Higham. Norton, 
1977. 319 pp. $9.95 (H). (McLeod, 
$12.25). Life story of La Dietrich. 
Mary Pickford and Douglas Fair¬ 
banks. By Boonton Herndon. Nor¬ 
ton, 1977. 336 pp. $9.95 (H). 
(McLeod, $13.50). Life study of the 
film couple. 

Mastering the Film and Other Essays. 

By Charles Thomas Samuels. Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1977. 
228 pp. $10.50 (H). A collection of 
critical writings. 

Mickey Mouse: Fifty Happy Years. 

David Bain and Bruce Harris, eds. 
Harmony / Crown, 1977. 255 pp. (H). 
(General, $15.95). 

Monty Python and the Holy Grail. By 
Monty Python. Methuen, 1977. Unp. 
$7.95 (P). The film’s script and 
additional production material. 
Motion Picture, Television and Radio: 
A Union Catalog of Manuscripts and 
Special Collections in the Western 
USA. By Linda Harris Mehr. G.K. 
Hall, 1977. 201 pp. $27.00 (H). 
Mountain of Dreams. By Leslie Halli- 
well. Stonehill, 1977. 196 pp. $14.95 
(H). The golden years of Paramount 
Pictures. 

Movies on the Movies. By Richard 
Meyers. Drake, 1978. 159 pp. $5.95 
(P). (General, $7.50). How Hollywood 
views itself. 

Movie-Star Portraits of the Forties. 

John Kobal, ed. Dover, 1977.166 pp. 
$6.00 (P). (General, $6.95). 

Movies on TV. Steven H. Scheuer, ed. 
Bantam, 1977. 818 pp. $2.95 (P). The 
revised and expanded 1978-79 ed- 
ition. 

Movie Special Effects. By Jeff Rovin. 
Barnes, 1977. 171 pp. $17.50 (H). 
(Burns & MacEachern, $22.00). 

My Life With ... By Carroll Carroll. 
Major Books, 1977. 288 pp. $1.95 
(P). Interviews with Hollywood 
celebrities. 

My Life with Elvis. By Becky Yancey 
and Cliff Linedecker. St. Martin’s, 
1977. 360 pp. $8.95 (H). (Macmillan, 
$10.95). Memoirs of Presley’s 
private secretary. 

A Neglected Art. By Roy M. Prender- 
gast. New York University Press, 
1977. 268 pp. $15.00 (H). A critical 
study of music in films. 

New Cinema in Spain. By Vincente 
Moiina-Foix. BFI/New York Zoe¬ 
trope, 1977. 55 pp. $2.30 (P). 

The Nureyev Valentino: Portrait of a 
Film. By Alexander Bland. Delta, 
1977.128 pp. $6.95 (P). (Coilier-Mac- 
millan, $15.95). The story of Ken 
Russell’s film. 

The Official Movie Trivia Quiz Book 
No. 2. By Martin A. Gross. Signet, 
1977. 155 pp. $1.50 (P). (NAL). 

The One and Only Bing. By Bob 
Thomas. Grosset & Dunlap, 1977. 
152 pp. $14.95 (H). $5.95 (P). Ace, 
$1.95 (P). (Fitzhenry & Whiteside, 
$16.95 & $6.95) 

On Photography. By Susan Sontag. 
Farrar, Strauss, Giroux, 1977. 207 
pp. $7.95 (Hj. (McGraw-Hill, $9.95). 
And, by inference, on cinema¬ 
tography. 

The Oscar Movies. By Roy Pickard, 
Taplinger, 1978. 247 pp^ $14.50 (H). 
(Burns & MacEachern, $18.95). Fea¬ 
ture film Academy Award winners in 
all categories from the beginning to 


the present. 

G.W. Pabst. By Lee Atwell. G.K. Hall, 
1977. 184 pp. $8.95 (H). A critical 
study of the the German director. 

The Parables of Lina Wertmiiller. By 
Ernest Ferlita and John R. May. 
Paulist Press, 1977. $3.95 (P). 
(Griffin House, $4.75). An analysis 
of her films and themes. 

A Postillion Struck by Lighting. By 
Dirk Bogarde. Holt Rinehart Win¬ 
ston, 1977. 268 pp. $8.95 (H). (Clarke 
Irwin, $13.95). The performer’s 
memoirs. 

The Private Elvis. By May Mann. 
Pocket Book, 1977. 294 pp. $1.95 (P). 
Expanded edition of "Elvis and the 
Colonel.” 

The Proust Screenplay. By Harold 
Pinter. Grove, 1977. 177 pp. $10.00 
(H). (General, $2.95) (P). An adapta¬ 
tion of Proust’s “A la recherche du 
temps perdu.” 

Nicholas Ray. By John Francis Kreidl. 
G.K. Hall, 1977. 230 pp. $8.95 (H). A 
critical study of the director. 

Rivette. Jonathan Rosenbaum, ed. 
BFI/New York Zoetrope, 1977. 
101 pp. $2.80 (P.). Texts by French 
director Jacques Rivette and inter¬ 
views. 

Ken Russell. By Joseph A. Gomez. 
Pergamon, 1977. 223 pp. $15.95 (H). 
($17.50). A study of the director’s 
work, stressing the “Adaptor as 
Creator.” 

The Saga of Special Effects. By Ron 
Fry and Pamela Fourzon. Prentice- 
Hall, 1977. 212 pp. $14.95 (H). 
($17.95). A pictorial history of 
Art. 

Scarlett Fever. By William Pratt. Mac¬ 
millan, 1977. 323 pp. $16.95 (H). 
$8.95 (P). (Collier-Macmillan, 
$16.50, 6.95). Pictorial treasury of 
Gone with the Wind. 

The Screenplays of Lina Wertmiiller. 
By Lina Wertmuller. Quadrangle 
Books, 1977 . 334 pp. $12.95 (H). 
(Fitzhenry & Whiteside, $16.60). The 
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Anarchy, Seven Beauties, Swept 
Away. 

Scriptwriting for Animation. By Stan 
Hayward. Hastings House, 1978. 
160 pp. $7.95 (P). (Saunders, $9.95). 

Seeing the Light. By James Brough¬ 
ton. City Lights, 1977. 80 pp. $2.50 
(P). (Book Centre). Theory and 
Practice of filmmaking by an 
avant-garde director. 

Th8 Serials. By Raymond William 
Stedman. University of Oklahoma 
Press, 1977. 574 pp. $12.95 (H). 
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Sherlock Holmes on the Screen. By 
Robert W. Pohle, Jr. & Douglas C. 
Hart. Barnes, 1977. 260 pp. $19.95 
(H). (Burns & MacEachern, $25.00). 

The Serpent’s Egg. By Ingmar Berg¬ 
man. Pantheon, 1977. 123 pp. $7.95 
(H). (Randon House, $9.95). Script 
of Bergman’s film. 

Show Boat. By Miles Kreuger. Oxford 
University Press, 1977. 246 pp. 
$25.00 (H). ($23.00). The story of the 
classic musical on stage and in 
films. 

Simply Supers. By Roger M. Sherman 
and Barry Schonhaut. Little Brown, 
1977. 208 pp. $6.95 (P). ($9.50). A 
basic guide. 

So Long Until Tomorrow. By Lowell 
Thomas. Morrow, 1977. 317 pp. 
$10.95 (H). (Gage, $13.50). Memoirs 
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and initiator of Cinerama. 

Son Of. By Harry L. Trigg and Yolanda 
L. Trigg. Doubleday, 1977. 281 pp. 
$4.95 (P). ($5.95). A motion picture 
quiz book. 
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Motion Pictures. By Paul da Silva. 
Kodak, 1977. 56 pp. $6.25 (P). 

Starring Elvis. James W. Bowker, ed. 
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Dell, 1977. 255 pp. $1.95 (P). A 
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Bobbs-Merrill, 1977. 213 pp. $7.95 
(H). (Allen, $11.95). Performers' 
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Tim McCoy with Ronald McCoy. 
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Warner Brothers Directors. By William 
R. Meyer. Arlington, 1978. 381 pp. 
$20.00 (H). (Dent, $23.95). A survey 
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through the 60s. 

The War that Hitler Won. By Robert 
Edwin Herzstein, Putnam, 1978. 491 
pp. $15.00 (H). Nazi war pro¬ 
paganda, incl. chapter on films. 

Orson Welles. By Joseph McBride. 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1977. 
159 pp. $2.50 (P). (Longman). 

Westerns. By Philip French. Oxford 
University Press, 1977.208pp. $10.00 
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Where the Wings Grow. By Agnes de 
Mille. Doubleday, 1978. 286 pp. 
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Brenda Maddox. Evans, 1977. 252 
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Mack Truitt, ed. Bowker, 1977. 505 
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Gerald Peary, eds. Dutton, 1977. 
464 pp. $8.95 (P). (Clarke Irwin, 
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Frank Manchel. Franklin Watts, 
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University Microfilms International 

Dept. F.A. Dept. F.A. 

300 North Zeeb Road 18 Bedford Row 

Ann Arbor, Ml 48106 London, WC1 R 4EJ 

U.S.A. England 



Plume & Mentor 
Paperbacks take you 
behind the scenes 


CALIGARI’S CABINET 
AND OTHER 
GRAND ILLUSIONS 

A History of Film Design 

Leon Barsacq. Foreword by 
Rene Clair. The styles and 
techniques that create cine¬ 
matic art. “Solid, stimulating 
reading!’— Take One. With 
160 stills. 

«.© Plume Z5173/S5.95 


MOVIE MAGIC 

The Story of Special 
Effects in the Cinema 

John Brosnan. How to get a 
gorilla on top of the Empire 
State Building and much 
more. With 150 illus. 

© Plume Z5123/$3.95 

THE HORROR 
PEOPLE 

John Brosnan. The ac¬ 
tors, writers, directors 
and special effects be¬ 
hind dozens of blood¬ 
curdling successes. 
With anecdotes and 
100stills. © Plume 
Z5160/S3.95 


Photo from Helen ot Troy (Warner Bros.. 1956) 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO AMERICAN 
MOVIES 

Steven C. Earley. A thorough 
and entertaining history of 
the major films and film gen¬ 
res, from gangsters to 
musicals. 

<8> Mentor ME1638/$2.25 

VIDEO-VISIONS 
A Medium Discovers Itself 

Jonathan Price. For the first 
time, a complete survey of 
video technology. “A smor¬ 
gasbord of information!’ 

— Videography. 

© Plume Original 
Z5162/$3.95 

Plume titles are $1.00 higher 
in Canada 


© PLUME ® MENTOR 

NEW AMERICAN LIBRARY 
EDUCATION 
120 Woodbine Street 
Bergenfield, New Jersey 07621 

Macmillan-NAL Publishing, Ltd. 
81 Mack Avenue 
Scarborough, Ontario MIL 1M8 
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BOOKER'S GUIDE 
TO SOURCES 
OF I6MM FILMS 
MENTIONED IN 
THIS ISSUE 


In general, if a feature film is 
mentioned in this issue of Take One, 
and distributed in 16mm in North 
America, the name and address of 
that (those) distributors) is (are) 
given. 

Take One remains happy to assist 
our readers in contacting a film’s 
producers (or overseas distributor) 
with a view to exhibiting any film 
mentioned in the magazine. 

Amarcord. CAN: IFD. US: FI. 

Annie Hall. UA. 

Badlands. WB. 

Barry Lyndon. WB. 

Beethoven. CAN: ITF. US: FCE. 

Big Bad Mama. CAN: IFD. US: FI. 
Blume in Love. WB. 

Le Boucher. CAN: IFD. US: SWK. 
Bound for Glory. UA. 

Boxcar Bertha. CAN: AMB. US: UF. 
Cannonball. CAN: IFD. US: FI. 

Chimes at Midnight (Falstaff). CAN: 
NCE. US: PW. 

Citizen Kane. CAN: AST. US: MAB, 

FI, JAN. 

The Conformist. CAN: PAR. US: FI. 
Corner Film. CCC? 

Death Race 2000. CAN: IFD. US: FI. 
The Fifth Horseman is Fear.CAN: IFD. 
PAR. US: FI* 

The Godfather. CAN: PAR. US: FI* 

The Harder They Come. CAN: IFD. 

US: FI. 

I Loved a Woman. UA. 

J’accuse. CAN: ITF. US: IMA. 

The Magnificent Ambersons. CAN: 
AST. US: FI. 

Man in the Shadow. UNI. 

The Man Who Would Be King. 

CAN: A A. US: HCW. 

Marathon Man. CAN: PAR. US: FI* 
McCabe and Mrs. Miller. WB. 
Memories of Underdevelopment. 

CAN: ITF. US: TRI. 

The Mother and the Whore. CAN: 

FAR. US: NYF. 

Mr. Arkadin. CMH. 

Mr. Klein. CAN: PPC. 

Napoleon. CAN: ITF. US: EMG. 
Nashville. CAN: PAR US: FI* 

The Nightcomers. CAN: AST. US: 
MAB. 

The Night of the Following Day. UNI. 
Opening Night. FCS. 

The Parallax View. CAN: PAR. US: 

FI* 

The Pawnbroker. IVY. 

Petulia. WB. 

Pretty Baby. CAN: PAR. US: FI* 
Private Parts. CAN: UA. US: FI. 

La Roue. EMG, IMA. 

Screen Projector and Film. CCC? 

The Serpent’s Egg. CAN: IFD. US: FI. 
The Shop on Main Street. CAN: NCE. 
US: MAB. 

The Sorrow and the Pity. CAN: PRF. 

US: C5 

Straight Time. WB. 

The Stranger. CAN: BF. US: UA. 
Touch of Evil. CAN: UNI. US: TWY. 

24 Frames Per Second. CCC? 

Ugetsu. CAN: NCE. US: JAN. 


Notes: 

? If anyone has 16mm prints 
available, these are the people. 

* Films Inc. distributes Paramount’s 
films non-theatrically in the US to all 
markets except colleges—which are 
now handled by RBC. 


CONFERENCES & 
COMPETITIONS 


While based on sources we believe 
reliable and up-to-date, Take One 
cannot guarantee the accuracy of any 
of the above information, nor assume 
any liability for damages caused by 
any mis-information inadvertently 
given. We are happy to print additions 
and corrections in future issues. 


AA. Allied Artists, 85 Eglinton East, 
Toronto M4P1H5 

AMB. Ambassador Films, 88 Eglinton 
East, Toronto M4P1B8 
AST. Astral Films, 720 King West, 
Toronto M5V 2T3 

BF. Brandon Film Service, Brandon 
Univ., Brandon Man. R7A6A9 
C5. Cinema Five, 595 Madison Ave., 
NYC 10022 

CCC. Canyon Cinema Coop, Room 
220, Industrial Ctr. Bldg., Sausalito, 

CA 94965 

CMH. Contemporary Films / McGraw- 
Hill, Princeton Rd.. 

Hightstown, NJ 08520 

EMG. Em Gee Film Library, 16024 

Ventura Blvd., Encino, CA 91436 

FAR. Faroun Films, 136 St. Paul 

East, Montreal H2Y1G6 

FCE. Film Classic Exchange, 1914 S. 

Vermont Ave., LA 90007 

FCS. Faces International, 8444 

Wilshire Blvd. LA 90211 

FI. Films Inc., 1144 Wilmette, 

Wilmette, IL 60091 (and regional 

offices.) 

HCW. Hurlock Cin6 World, 13 Arcadia, 
Old Greenwich, CN 06870 
IFD. International Film Distributors, 
175 Bloor East, Toronto M4W1E2 
IMA. Images Motion Pictures, 2 Purdy 
Ave., Rye, NY 10580 
ITF. International Tele-Film, 47 
Dens ley, Ave., Toronto M6M 2P5 
IVY. Ivy Films, 165 West 46, NYC 
10022 

JAN. Janus Films, 745 Fifth Ave., NYC 
10022 

MAB. MacMillan Audio Brandon, 34 
MacQuesten Pkwy, S., Mt. Vernon, 

NY 10550 

NCE. New Cinema Enterprises, 35 
Britain, Toronto M5A1R7 
NYF. New Yorker Films, 43 West 61, 
NYC 10023 

PAR. Paramount Pictures, 1 Yonge 

St^_Toronto M5E1E9 

PPC. Prospec Films, 1010 Sherbrooke 

W., Mpntreal H3A2R7 

PRF. Prima Films, 1594St. Joseph E., 

Montreal H2J 1M7 

PW. Peppercorn-Wormser Films, 65 

East 55, NYC 10022 

RBC. rbc films, 933 North La Brea, LA 

90038 

SWK. Swank Motion Pictures, 203 S. 
Jefferson, St. Louis, MO 63166 
TRI. Tricontinental Film Ctr., 333 Sixth 
Ave., NYC 10014 

TWY. Twyman Films Inc., 329 Salem 

Ave., Dayton, OH 45401 

UA. United Artists Corp., Suite 800, 

2180 Yonge, Toronto M4S2B9, and 729 

Seventh Ave., NYC10019 

UF. United Films, 1425 South Main, 

Tulsa, OK 74119 

UNI. Universal Films, 2450 Victoria 
Park, Willowdale M2J 4A1, and 445 
Park Ave., NYC 10022 
WB. Warner Bros., 70 Carlton, Toronto 
M5B1L7, and 400 Warner Blvd., 
Burbank, CA91505 


The third Poetry Film Fest¬ 
ival takes place at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Art Institute Sept. 30 to 
Oct. 2. Films should be entered 
before September 20. For appli¬ 
cations and further details: 
Poetry Film Festival Committee, 

2 Casa Way, San Francisco, CA 
94123 (415-921-4470). 

The Vancouver Women in Focus 
Society is organizing their in¬ 
augural Women’s Video and 
Film Festival for Sept. 22 
through 24. Tapes and films are 
solicited by the Screening Com¬ 
mittee, Women in Focus, 6-45 
Kingsway, Vancouver, BC, Can¬ 
ada V5T 3H7 (604-872-2250). 

The third annual Toronto 
International Film Festival 
will be held Sept. 14 through 
Sept. 21 this year. Additions to 
the program this year are the 
inclusion of the 1978 Canadian 
Film Awards, a film and 
television Market, and more 
galas and screenings than ever 
before. Wayne Clarkson—for¬ 
merly Deputy Director of the 
Canadian Film Institute—has 
taken on the full-time job of 
Festival Director. With a total 
budget of upwards of $250,000 
(plus contributed goods and 
services), we are told that this 
year’s festival will try harder 
than ever to involve the general 
public (as well as students). 
Tickets will be on sale by July. 
For further information, write 
the Festival of Festivals, Toronto 
(Harbour Castle) Hilton, 1 
Harbour Square, Toronto, Ont¬ 
ario M5J 1A6 (416-367-9599). 

A category for student-made 
films has been added for this, 
the second annual, Connecti¬ 
cut Film Festival, to be held 
Nov. 17 and 18 in Hartford. The 
competition is open to any 
16mm film—sound or silent— 
released after Jan. 1, 1974. For 
further information: David 
White, Conn. Film Festival, 
Museum of Connecticut His¬ 
tory, 231 Capitol Avenue, Hart¬ 
ford, CN 06115 (203-566-3056). 

The 21st annual International 
Film 8c TV Festival of New 
York is scheduled for Nov. 1 


through 3. There are separate 
sections for filmstrips, industrial 
and educational films, television 
and cinema commercials, tele¬ 
vision programs, newsfilms, 
promotional films, etc., etc. 
Further details from: The Inter¬ 
national F.T.F Corp., 251 West 
57th Street, New York, NY 
10019 (212-246-5133). 

The British Film Institute’s 1978 
Summer School will be held 
July 29 through August 12 in 
Stirling, Scotland, taking as its 
focus—this year—the area of 
Film and Audience. Cost is 
approximately $175, including 
all tuition and board. Details 
from: Summer School Sec¬ 
retary, Educational Advisory 
Service, 81 Dean Street, London 
W1V 6AA, England (01-437- 
4355). 

The Cuban Film Institute is 
organizing the International 
Festival of Young People’s 
Cinema, to be held in Havana 
this July. It will show films in all 
genres, formats and lengths— 
“which express the real cultural 
values of their different coun¬ 
tries and the role of youth in 
anti-imperialist solidarity, peace 
and friendship among all coun¬ 
tries.” More info: Pastor Vega, 
Distribuidora Internacional de 
Peliculas, ICAIC, Calle 23, No. 
1155, Vedado, Ciudad de la 
Habana, Cuba (Tel.: 3-4400). 

The tenth Canadian Student 
Film Festival takes place at 
Banff, Alberta Aug. 28 through 
31, with James Card (former 
director pf films at Rochester’s 
George Eastman House) presid¬ 
ing over the jury. July 21 is the 
entry deadline, and forms are 
available from the Conservatory 
of Cinematographic Art, Con¬ 
cordia University, Room 109, 
1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. 
West, Montreal, Quebec H3G 
1M8 (514-879-8128). 

The 1978 Robert Flaherty 
Seminar —a week-long exam¬ 
ination of films made in the 
spirit of exploration which 
characterized the work of the 
documentary pioneer—will take 
place on the campus of Pine 
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Manor Junior College (Chestnut 
Hill, Mass) August 26 though 
September 2. To submit films, 
or for more information, con¬ 
tact: International Film Semi¬ 
nars, Room 1108, I860 Broad¬ 
way, New York, NY 10023 
(212-07-5536). 

July 15 is the deadline for entries 
in this year’s Ottawa ’78 
International Animated 
Film Festival (to be held Aug. 
30 through Sept. 3). Any 
animated film (on 16mm or 
35mm) of less than 30 minutes 
may be entered. Entry forms: 
Frederick Manter, The Canadian 
Film Institute, 1105-75 Albert 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Can¬ 
ada KIP 5E7. 

CLASSIFIEDS 

MEN/WOMEN FILMMAK- 
ERS: Unique apprentice-study 
program specializing in aesthet¬ 
ics, screenwriting, cinema¬ 
tography. Open to beginners. 
Atelier, Box 70, Hoosick Falls, 
NY 12090. 


SUPER-8 SOUND! Color trail¬ 
ers “Gone With the Wind” 
$9.99 US. Plus others. Rondella 
Enterprises, 26740 Hillview St., 
Highland, CA 92346. 

HOME MOVIES: You don’t 
have to be a studio executive or a 
Hollywood “Big Wig’’ to enjoy 
full-length Hollywood produc¬ 
tions at home. All you need is a 
movie projector or videotape 
recorder and our sales and rental 
catalogs of literally hundreds of 
films licensed for home use in 
Super-8, 16mm or videotape 
(specify). Thunderbird Films, 
3501 Eaglerock, Los Angeles 
90065. 


Reach 80,000 
Take One readers, 

for only 50 cents a word 
(minimum $10). Rates for more 
than one insertion available on 
request. Payment must accom¬ 
pany your order. 

Take One Classifieds, 

Box 1778, Station B, 
Montreal, Canada H3B 3L3 


LETTERS 

Continued from page 5 

and to compare Carrie Snodgress 
herein to Ingrid Thulin in The 
Silence is to make one wonder 
what Kawin was smoking when 
(a) he saw the movie and (b) he 
wrote the review), and with the 
same sophomoric ideas that 
informed what Kawin rightly 
labels DePalma’s “smartass’’ 
earlier works ( Greetings, Hi 
Mom). The scene wherein 
Douglas ties up the couple while 
stealing needed clothing, for 
instance, is pure college-review 
stuff. DePalma hasn’t grown 
up, he’s simply gotten bigger. 
And he’s still smartass. And, 
like a mindless college sopho¬ 
more, he lashes out at everyone 
and everything. He is truly 
contemptuous and contempt¬ 
ible. How can Kawin offhand¬ 
edly dismiss the film's total lack 
of ideas, not to mention the 
gaping holes in the narrative? 
Like the readers who attacked 
John Simon’s put-down (well 
deserved, I must say) of Close 
Encounters of The Third Kind 
in the same issue's letters 
section, Kawin opts for the old 


ploy that film is a visual 
medium, and, thus, ideas don’t 
count. That kind of thinking is 
as stupid as the old male-chauv¬ 
inist notion that, so long as a girl 
is pretty, she doesn’t need to 
have brains. The Fury is an ugly, 
brainless thing which conceivab¬ 
ly came, about when Brian 
DePalma thought how nifty it’d 
be to explode a man on screen, 
and then set about tagging a 
story-line onto it (John Farris’ 
novel doesn’t end that way). 
The resultant film is not worth 
seeing or thinking about. When 
I emerged from it, I was angry at 
being sucked in by yet another 
Pauline Kael review (this woman 
can no longer be trusted). I 
should have known better. Brian 
DePalma is America’s Ken 
Russell: Like Russell, he dotes 
on cinematic wretched excess, 
and he wholely lacks artistic 
discipline. And he has not yet 
made a good film! And to 
compare him to Werner Herzog 
and The Fury to Carl Dreyer’s 
The Passion of Joan of Arc is a 
critical ineptitude I am stunned 
to find within the contents of a 
magazine I respect. 

Dan Bates 
No. Hollywood, Calif. 
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A BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
MASTERMIND BEHIND THE 
DOCUMENTARY FILM - 
FOUNDER OF THE 
NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


MEETING YOUR NEED FOR Fill MOTION PICTURE ENTERTAINMENT 

CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
OF OVER 500 TITLES 

COMING SOON 

LOOKING FOR Mr. G00DBAR 


i * 






RfTTERICAN HOT WAX 


CONTACT: 

p PARAMOUNT PICTURE C0RP. ONE YONGE ST. SUITE 2401. TORONTO. 0NT M5E 1E9 - 1 416 366 8811 
. CANRLM SCREEN SERVICES -.956 RICHARDS STREET. VANCOUVER 2. B C V6B 3C5 - 1 604 682 3646 
. PARAMOUNT PICTURES C0RP. 5887 M0NKLAN0 AVENUE. MONTREAL. OUEBEC H4A 1G6 - 1 514 488 9 
> CANRLM SCREEN SERVICES 583 ELLICE AVENUE. WINNIPEG. MANITOBA R3B 127 - 1 204 786 6759 
. PARAMOUNT PICTURES C0HP. 77 GERMAN STREET. SAINT JOHN. N B E2L 2E8 - 1 506 657 5660 
. CANRLM SCREEN SERVICES 6814 A 6ltl ST. S E.. CALGARY. ALBERT A T2H ZK4 - 1 403 259 4444 


JOHN GRIERSON - FILM MASTER 

by James Beveridge 

The fascinating story of one man’s efforts to shape the documentary 
film into one of the most powerful and influential mediums. 

A timely tribute containing new perspectives on his life by film¬ 
makers who shared in his work over many years and in several 

countries collier Macmillan Canada Ltd., $2195 

1125B Leslie St., Don Mills, Ontario. M3C 2K2 








PUNDITS' PAGE 


A guide to some of this season’s major films, culled 
from the reviews of America’s most influential movie critics. 

By Susan Schenker 




THE GREEK TYCOON. 
Directed by J. Lee Thompson. 
With Anthony Quinn, Jacque¬ 
line Bisset. Screenplay by Mort 
Fine based on a story by Nico 
Mastorakis, Win Wells. 


“Somewhere in the celluloid 
heavens, Mildred Pierce is look¬ 
ing down on The Greek Ty¬ 
coon, content with the know¬ 
ledge that she paved the way for 
pure crap.” Rex Reed, New 
York Daily News. 

“. . .what could have been a 
lip-smacking delight turns out, 
thanks to the dumb script and 
plodding direction provided by 
J. Lee Thompson, to be one of 
the better cures for insomnia 
available without a prescrip¬ 
tion.” Judith Crist, New York 
Post. 

“. . .the film has ingredients. 
It’s got Anthony Quinn and 
Jacqueline Bisset starring as the 
jetsetters; a $6,500,000 budget 
with production values to 
match; glamorous locations; 
and a tale of love, tragedy, 
divorce, politics and sex. How 
can it miss? Outlook is strong 
across the board for the Univer¬ 
sal pickup.” Hege., Variety. 


THE LAST WALTZ. 

Directed by Martin Scorsese. 
With the Band, Bob Dylan, Joni 
Mitchell, Eric Clapton and 
more. Directors of Photography, 
Vilmos Zsigmond, Laszlo Ko- 
vacs, Michael Chapman, David 
Myers, Bobby Byrne, Michael 
Watkins and Hiro Narita. 


“Martin Scorsese’s The Last 
Waltz is without a doubt the 
most beautiful rock film ever 


made, but there has, in truth, 
been little competition.” Molly 
Haskell, New York Magazine. 

“There is a dazzling array of 
talent on display here, and the 
film surely has its memorable 
moments. But it articulates so 
little of the end-of-an-era feel¬ 
ing it hints at. . . that it’s 
impossible to view The Last 
Waltz as anything but an also- 
ran.” Janet Maslin, New York 
Times. 

“. . .the real star of the film 
is Band guitarist Robby Robert¬ 
son, whose ability to project 
charm and sex on-camera can be 
matched only by a few movie 
stars.” Frank Rich, Time Mag¬ 
azine. 

“ The Last Waltz is the 
sweetest of all rock movies. 
Martin Scorsese’s beautiful re¬ 
cord of the final concert by the 
Band and an all-star array of 
guest performers is an elegy for 
the hope and happiness that 
sank in rock music at its best.” 
Jack Kroll, Newsweek. 



I WANNA HOLD 
YOUR HAND. 

Directed by Robert Zemeckis. 
With Nancy Allen, Bobby Di 
Cicco, Marc McClure, Susan 
Kendall Newman. Screenplay 
by Zemeckis and Bob Gale. 


“In fact, I must state categor¬ 
ically that I have not seen a more 
inhumane direction since the 
final Jerry Lewis movies. . . In 
short, in the 1978 nostalgia 
derby, if American Hot Wax is 
the top, I Wanna Hold Your 


Hand is the bottom.” Tom 
Allen, Village Voice. 

“Lively comedy about Beatle- 
mania. Youth appeal. Fresh 
acting and technical talent 
debut.” Hege., Variety. 

“Surprisingly, nostalgia ac¬ 
counts for very little of the film’s 
charm. The filmmakers are too 
young to wax elegiac, but they 
are just young enough to re¬ 
member exactly what it feels 
like to be swxpt away on a mad 
whirlwind of innocently erotic, 
pubescent idolatry.” David An- 
sen, Newsweek. 

“The gimmick behind / 
Wanna Hold Your Hand is the 
fact that you never actually see 
the Beatles; the genius of the 
film is the fact that you never 
miss them.” Janet Maslin, New 
York Times. 


F.I.S.T. 

Directed by Norman Jewison. 
With Sylvester Stallone, Rod 
Steiger, Peter Boyle, Melinda 
Dillon, David Huffman. Screen¬ 
play by Joe Eszterhas and 
Stallone from a story by Eszter¬ 
has. Photography, Laszlo Ko- 
vacs. 


“In its superb telling of how a 
humble but idealistic young 
man escalates to the corrupt 
heights of unbridled power, 
F.I.S.T. is to the labor move¬ 
ment in the United States what 
All The King’s Men was to an 
era in American politics.’’ 
Murf., Variety. 

“There’s not a moment in it 
to compare with the intensity of 
feelings contained in such doc¬ 
umentaries as Union Maids and 
Harlan County, USA , yet it’s 
encouraging to hear Hollywood 
talking about such things at a 
time when play-it-safe is vir¬ 
tually industry policy.” Vincent 
Canby, New York Times. 

“Part of the problem may be 
that Stallone is essentially mis¬ 
cast as Hoffa, and that he never 
really gets inside this cocky 
firebrand of a labor leader. . . 
he seems sullen and secretive 
and infinitely cynical.” Andrew 
Sarris, Village Voice. 

“The trouble is that Jewison 
directs this strong stuff stagily, 
as if he were re-creating an old 
movie, not life.” David Ansen, 
Newsweek. 



PRETTY BABY. 


Directed by Louis Malle. With 
Brooke Shields, Keith Carra- 
dine, Susan Sarandon, Frances 
Faye, Antonio Fargas. Screen¬ 
play by Malle and Polly Platt. 
Photography: Sven Nykvist. 

“Louis Malle’s Pretty Baby , 
which is, quite simply, the most 
beautifully intelligent picture to 
have come out in America so far 
this year, is set in a brothel in 
Storyville, the red-light district 
of New Orleans in 1917. The 
underlying topic is one of living 
on verges.” Penelope Gilliatt, 
New Yorker. 

“Boring Louis Malle film 
about a pre-teener’s brothel 
upbringing. Thin outlook.’’ 
Murf., Variety. 

“. . .the film makes the 
radical point that a child can 
have sex without being irrevoc¬ 
ably destroyed by the exper¬ 
ience.” Stephen Farber, New 
West. 

“In their fear of giving 
offense to feminists, moralists, 
and puritans of every persuasion 
Malle and Platt have been 
tactful at the cost of being 
tedious.” Andrew Sarris, Vil¬ 
lage Voice. 

“If they’ll give an inch, 
Malle’s critics will be disarmed 
by his good taste and his 
sympathetic awareness that al¬ 
though adult corruption engulfs 
Violet, teaching her too much 
too soon, it cannot destroy her. ’ ’ 
Bruce Williamson, Playboy. 


Susan Schenker is a New York 
writer and freelance story anal¬ 
yst for major motion picture 
companies. 
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MUSIC , FILMS 
MOVIES- 10,1 INCORPORATED 


The Grateful Dead 

This is the ultimate in concert films, featur¬ 
ing Jerry Garcia (who helped direct) and the 
Grateful Dead. Stunning animation sequences 
by Gary Gutierrez open the film, which also 
highlights the Dead Heads in the audience. 
"In fifty years when people want to know 
what a rock concert was like, they'll refer 
to this movie." — Village Voice 



The Grateful Dead 


Nashville Sound 

The cream of the country crop unites on 
film, as Dolly Parton, Loretta Lynn, Johnny 
Cash, Earl Scruggs, Roy Acuff and Tracy 
Nelson show off their terrific talents in con¬ 
cert. “ Dolly Parton's Country Music Awards 
as best female singer these last two years 
have only confirmed her status as the lead¬ 
ing artist in country music." 

- New York Times 



Dolly Parton 



Jimmy Cliff 


The Harder They Come 
The premier cult film features the 
incredible Jimmy Cliff and his pulsating 
reggae sounds including the hit “You 
Can Get It If You Really Want 7 ' in this 
tale about a Jamaican singer on the lam 
from the cops. "It dazzles you on a lot 
of levels, and not only because Cliff is 
such a naturally dynamic actor and sings 
such terrific songs.” - Village Voice 



Bill Graham and friends 


Fillmore 

The last great concerts by Boz Scaggs, San¬ 
tana, Jefferson Airplane, The Grateful Dead, 
Quick Silver Messenger Service, The New 
Riders of the Purple Sage, and It’s a Beauti¬ 
ful Day are captured live on this film of the 
final days of the legendary rock palace. 

"Boy, does Graham deliver!" - Take One 


Phantom of the Paradise 

Oscar-winner Paul Wilhams stars as Swan, 
the evil head mogul of Death Records. 
Williams wrote the music, ranging from ro¬ 
mantic ballads to tunes suitable for Kiss, the 
Beach Boys, and Sha-Na-Na in this acclaimed 
satire on the music business and horror films. 
"A crazy, savage film-iconoclastic and 
truly liberating.” -Time 



Paul Williams and The Phantom 


Brothers and Sisters in Concert 

Gladys Knight and the Pips, the Tempta¬ 
tions, Roberta Elack, Marvin Gaye, Curtis 
Mayfield and Isaac Hayes come together 
with other top soul and Motown artists like 
the Jackson Five, Quincy Jones, Bill Withers 
and Cannonball Adderly in “as fine a collec¬ 
tion of black talent as you are likely to en¬ 
counter anywhere. ” — Time 



Gladys Knight 


These films are distributed by Films Incorporated in the United States only. 

Northeast Southeast Central West 

440 Park Avenue South 476 Plasamour Drive, N.E. 733 Green Bay Road 5625 Hollywood Boulevard 

New York, New York 10016 Atlanta, Georgia 30324 Wilmette, Illinois 60091 Hollywood, California 90028 

Toll-free: (800)223-6246 Toll-free: (800)241-5530 Toll-free: (800)323-1406 Toll-free: (800)421-0612 
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